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Foremrd 

E ducational television has made greatstrides 
in the five yearf which have elapsed since the Federal 
Communications Commission set aside television channels 
for the exclusive uw of education. Such stations are 
located in 29 communities of the United States, repre- 
senting large ci^ps, university <^tei^ and, in several 
instances, serving entire States through multiple stations 
or multiple studios. The inv^tment in educational tele- 
vision now totals over fifty million dollars. 

In ^le past two 3 rears, closed-circuit television, serving 
many school buildings or an entire university campus, 
has been introduced, a complement to the service alr^idy 
extended by open-circuit Broadcasting over noncommer- 
cially-licensed educational stations. 

It Is too early to predict what may be the effect of 
television on education in general, but its ability to bridge 
the gap existing in our country, in educational servi<^ to 
the people, is already ratabljshed. It is bringing educa- 
tional programs to many pre^ool children, to the handi- 
capped, to our shut-in children, to the old and feeble, to 
the person who has for some r^uran missed an education, 
to the ambitious who work for a living and can only 
attend school at odd Imurs aigd frequently only with great 
personal sacrifi^, to the dropout in our high schools who 
. out of some necessity has not been able to get his high 
school diploma, to those seeking advanced standing in 
college accomplishmeirt, and to the intellectually^ curious * 
^ who will nmmr complete their lifekmg interest in knowl- 
edge with the gifto and satisfactions such knowledge 
brings. 
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Introduction 


T here is a long history of accomplishment in the Ose of 
radio by our colleges, univehsities, and school systems. It 
began at the dawn of radio by the establishment of Station WHA, 
University of Wisconsin, in 1921, actually the first station to 
broadcast educational programs in the United Stat^, WHA has 
continued as key station of an educational network, now covering 
the entire State of Wisconsin. Other colleges and universities 
soon followed, arid today there are over 160 educational radio 
stations operating in either the AM or FM band (or both) in this 
country. They are still growing in number. i 
Educators were among the first also to recognize the potential 
of television as an educational medium. Betw^n 1932 and 1934, 
the University of Iowa, Purdue XJniversity, and Kansas State 
Ck)llege ^Manhattan, Kansas) actually produced experimental 
teaching programs using the scanning-disk method. In 1936, by 
I means of the present Iconoscope system. New York University 
I put on programs over NBC’s transmitter atop the Empire State 
Building in New -York. The University has continued to esp^ti- 
ment until today it grants cr^it for regular courses. 

World War II interrupted the development of television, so it 
was not until 1946 that regular programming was rrauined and 
a coaxial cable began to stretch itself across the Nation to connect 
up local stations with network-originated programs. In a short 
space of 4 years much .experimentation was 'accomplished which 
verified earlier results? WOI-TV, Iowa State College at Ames, 
became the first licensee of a station to be located at a school of 
higher learning beginning operations on Febqiary 21, 1960r 
On October 16, 1960, a meeting was called at the U. Si Oflice of 
Educalicm to organize the. educational forc^ of the Nation in a 
unified group lor the protection of teteyision channels to be used 


exclusively for education, the U. S.' Commissioner of Education 
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having already requested the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to set aside such channels on a nationwide basis. 

At this meeting^ the Joint Committee on Educational TelevisieD 
was formed, representative of all educational interests, to present 
at the forthcoming hearings of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the claims of education, with, at first, a reservation of 
242 channels, which was later increased to 266. ' 

•The Ford Foundation, through its Fund for Adult Education, 
subsidized the operations of the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television in 1961, made extensive grants for experimental pro- 
grams at WOI-TV in the same year and announced in the fall of 
1952, a total grant of |5 million for educational television. Three 
million five hundred thousand dollars was used for ’matching 
funds on a l-to-2 basis for the construction of educational sta- 
tions, and $1,500,000 for the establishment of a central television 
and radio program center, now set up at Ann Arbor, Mich. Since 
then, the Ford Foundation has made an additional grant of $6 
million to the center, covering its operation until January 1, I960. 

The establishment of the National Citizens Committee for Edu- 
cational Television, under a separate grant of $500,000, came 
about in the same year under the joint chairmanshipLof Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins University, and Marion 
B. Folsom, presermy Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This organization had the task of promoting educational com- 
munity stations to the public while the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television (now, the Joint Council) operates directly in 
the university, college, and school field. The Office of Education 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare coop- 
erates with these and other organizations concerned with educa- 
tional television, conducts research, issues directories of university 
courses and school participation, provides bibliographies, listings 
and other direct services to applicants for educational channels, 
advises on organization and finance, and reviews the results of 
educational uses of television. 

The first Office of Education publication. TELEVISION IN 
OUR SCHOOLS, issued in 1961, was revised in 1963 and again in 
a current edition in 1956. This bulletin, therefore, represents the 
second publication in tlie field of television and endeavors to 
present an over-all view of TV, as applied to education in 1967. 

Franklim Dunham, 

, Chief of Radio-Television. 





Part I. What Is Being Done In 
Educ£ftional Television 

E ducational television is a two-way street. The suc- 
cess of a program actually rests upon the ingenuity and 
capability of the viewer as much as it does upon the producer. 
If the producer can deliver a program which attracts and holds 
interest, the viewer has an obligation, also. It is necessary that 
the viewer retain the impressions made by the program either for 
immediate or future use. In this sense, every program we watch 
becomes an wiucational experience whether or not it makes a 
positive or a negative impression. 

Since education is commonly believed to possess at least three 
characteristics^ — (1) acquiring of knowledge, (2) training of 
skills, and/or (8) influencing of attitudes — it is important that 
we stress the positive rather than the negative approach in deal- 
ing with television. This requires the cooperation of the producer 
and the viewer in the devising of a program.. If the producer 
merely goes along on the principle "give the people what they 
want" rather than what they should have, he relinquishes his 
responsibility to the viewer. If he neglects the first principle 
entirely, he sacrifices his audience. If he takes the viewer into his 
confidence and tries to discover what the viewer reaily wants to 
satisfy his needs, he discovers what the audience should have. 

This, then, is the cominonsense philosophy of approach to 
programming discovered through 30 years of radio experience in 
this country. "Give the audience not only what it wants, but what 
it would w^nt if it only knew about it," So radio developed a 
consuming love foiLgood music, a gripping inters in fine drama, 
an intimate knowledge of currently important events, a sense of 
participation in public issues, an instantaneous contact with the 
news, a unifying spirit of sympathy for the problems of other 
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sections of our own country, the same spirit of sympathy for 
countries other than our own — and has developed, along^ith 
the newspaper, the magazine, and the good book, an informed 
citizenry, unequalled in the history of mankind. Whenever radio 
has been used in this way, its influence has been in exact ratio 
to the size of its audience. 

Education’s Own Stations 

When television programming began on a regular basis in 1946 
and later, when coaxial oables stretching across the land made it 
possible to serve national audiences, educators began to sit up and 
take notice of this remarkable medium of cdinmunication. Thirty 
years of experience with radio by sound alone, had been a heart- 
warming experience, fed every so often by the cold blast of inade- 
quacy — the lack of sight. Educational sound motion pictures had 
proved themselves worthwhile teaching tools. But the expense of 
preparation, the risk of obsolescence, and the expenditure-dollars 
for prints, presented problems. Now, with television, we could have 
both sight and sound, available at the turn of a switch, flexible 
enough to fit any learning situation, immediate enough to attract 
and hold interest, inexpensive enough to experiment with, on a 
deservedly longtime basis. 

It soon became apparent that if this job was to be done, educa- 
tion would need its own stations. Experience with radio had 
proved that. In the early days of educational broadcasting of 
sound, a few hours a week provided about all the air time the 
average city school system or college could use to advantage. Over 
the years, however, increasing acquaintance of educators with 
the educational potential of radio brought the development of 
educational FM, There are now 160 educational radio stations — 
and their number is increasing. 

Educatora want to produce more and more programs with 
specific content, beamed at particular audiences, for special pur- 
poses; at the same time, commercial stations are confronted witt 
increasingly sharp competition for audience. Eductors also want 
to be able to present series of broadcasts whidr are integrated 
with and express an over-all educational plan and purpose. In 
radio, the managers and owners of commercial stations had, quite 
naturally, exhibited some reluctance to meet the increasing de- 
mands of education for broadcast time on stations comn^rcially 
owned and operated. The better the programs were in serving 
specific educational purposes, the more likely they were to jeopard- 
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ize sales value of the commercial station’s time by limiting 
audience appeal. 

Inevitably, educators and commercial producers have pursued 
conflicting and increasingly incompatible interests in program- 
ming, with the result that, as educational demand for time in- 
tn-eases when educators come to know how to use the medium 
effectively, the time available for educational broadcasts on com- 
mercial stations decreases because owners and managers need 
good audience ratings to m 11 advertising. Only the opening up 
of the Frequency Modulation band permitted an easing of this 
situation with a provisionally acceptable answer to the dilemma 
through the reservation of a series of channels in the FM Band 
exclusively for educational broadcasting purposes. 

So, when the Federal Communications Commission, after exten- 
sive hearings, set aside 242 (later 256) channels for the exclusive 
use of noncommercial educaUonal broadcasting on April 14, 1952‘, 
education was ready to move. 

Iowa State Colle|:e had already been broadcasting under a regu- 
lar commercial license with call letters, WOI-TV, since February 
21, 1960, directed by Richard B. Hull. It provided the only example 
of TV in education, when the FCC gave education the green light 
under a special set of rules, regulating the operations of non- 
commercial educational television. In the 242 channels originally 
designated (listing available in Appendix), every college and 
university center, as well as large cities in the Nation, was pro- 
vided with either a VHF (very high frequency) or UHF (ultra 
high frequency) channel for indeflnite or permanent use. 

By 1964, 46 applications had been filed, representing every 
section of the United States (or about 20 percent of available 
frequencies pre-empted) , 29 construction < permits had been 
granted and thrw stations in addition to WOI-TV were on the air. 

Constructioi^permits had been granted to ; 

KTHE, Allan Hancock Foundation at th« University of Southern 
California, Los Angles 

KQED, The Bay Arm TV Association at San Francisco 

KRMA-TV, the Denver Public Schocda, Denver, Colo. 

WCBE, the State Board of Education at Brid^port, Conn. 

WCHF, the State Board of Education at Hartford, Conn. 

WCNE, the State Board, of EduoiHon at Norwich, Conn. * 

WTHS-TV, Dade County Board of PuUic Instouction, Miami, Fla. 

WTLC, the University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

WTTW, Chicago Educational TV Association, Chicago, 111. 

1 Sixth rcpml and order, Federal Conununications Commission, April 14, 
1962. 
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KSAC-TV, K*ns« State Coll^ Blanhettan, K»m. 

WGBH-TV, WBGH Educational Foundation, Boston, Maas. 

WUOM^V, University of Michi|:an, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WKAR-TV, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

WTLV, .State Department of Education, New Brunswick, N. J. 

KETC, St. Louis Education TV Commission; St. Louis, Mo. 

WTVA, State Board of Regeote, Albany, N. Y. 

WTVF, State Board of Regents, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WIET, Sute Board of Regente, Ithaca, N. Y. 

WGTV, State Board of Regents, New York, N. Y. 

WROH, State Board of R^ents, Rochester, N. Y. 

WHTV, State Board of Regents, Syracuse, N. Y. 

WUNC-TV, Consolidated University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, 
Raleigh, and Greensboro, N. C. 

WCET, Greater Cincinnati TV Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WOSU-TV, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio ^ 

KQED, Oklahoma TV Authority, Oklahoma City and Norman, OkU. 

WQED, Metropolitan Pittsburgh Educational TV 'Stotlon, Pittsburg, 
Pa. * 

KUHT, University of Houston and the Houston School District, Hous- 
ton, Tex, 

KCTS-TV, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

WHA-TV, Wisconsin State Radio Council, Madison, Wis. 

Of these stations, KUHT, Houston, directed by John B. Schwarz- 
walder; KTHE, Los Angeles, directed by William Hj Sener; 
WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Mich., directed by Armand Hunter; 
and WQED, Pittsburgh, directed by William H. Wood, were on 
the air, as well as WOI-TV. at Ames, Iowa. KUHT began broad- 
casting in June 1963, KTHE in November 1954, WKAR-TV in 
January 1954, and WQED in April 1964. j 

KUHT, Houston, programmed for a 5-day week, Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, 6^hour schedule; KTHE programmed for a 7- 
day week, with a modest beginning of a 2^ hour a day, plus addi- 
tional time for special events; WKAR-TV programmed also for 
a 7-day week but provided a schedule of 6 hours a day, as weR 
WQED began with 344 hours a day for a 5-day week. 

Programs for Education 

Bearing in mind that educational television is a two-way street, 
these stations took the viewer into consideration, as a partner io 
their enterprise. Programs were devised to meet needs, after ex- 
ploring with advisory groups, community organizations, schoob 
and many individuals what their needs were. In this manner, they 
produced tailormade programs for specific audi^ras which were 
appealing enough to attract the interest of a wider general- audi- 
ence as well. 
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Although there were 16 tele^urses on KUHT, Houston, there 
were also programs^ of news “in focus,’* portrait photography, 
household chemistry, and music understanding. An experimental 
theater and a university forum was also included. W^TV at 
Ames, Iowa, did a complete series of daily programs for in-schpol 
vjewing called “Schooltime” as well as special programs on agfc- 
culture helps, home economics, health and welfare. KTHE, iloa 
Angeles, startled the communf^ with a remarkable children’s par- 
ticipation program called “Let’s Play Like,” to develop creative 
dramatic skills in youngsters. WKAR-TV, in a 6-hour daily sched- 
ule, presented a new idea in interpretive reporting of the general 
news, including a program on campus news highlights for the 
benefit of the entire “extended” campus audience. There were also 
programs for the farmer, the businessman,^ the housewife, the 
youthful audience, and the art and music, lover, as well as the 
gadgeteer, who wished to improve his home, develop his hobbies,- 
and continue his education. The trend moved definitely toward the 
practical in the public needs and evaluating response. Thomas 
Wolfe, when he was a professor at New York University, called 
this “utility culture,” but later on, admitted its practical value. 

The trend in school programming became definitely directed 
toward a close tie-in with tlje curriculum. In Sari Diego, for exam- 
ple, where there is no educational station as yet, the school pro- 
grams were all planned to fit curriculum needs and were worked 
out under tiie supervision of Robert Burgert, the Director of In- 
structional Materials, as director and coordinator of all programs 
reaching pupils in the schools. The 3-way lesson of preparation, 
viewing, and followup, is a prescribed practice taken over from 
the radio and motion-picture lesson technique. On WOI-TV’s 
SCHOOLTIME, subjects included healOi (jr. high), science (ele- 
mentary), social studies (grades 6, 6, 7 ,) guidance (high school), 
Iowa history (grades 6—8), and art (elementary). 

A philosophy of approach and practice was slowly being evolved 
by educational television. There were two meetings (national), - 
one at Lincoln Lodge, Wis., and the other at Gunflint Lodge, Minn., 
in the summer of 196^ to help develop such thinking, both spon- 
sored by the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation 
and the Nationid Association of Educational Broadcasters, with 
the reoperation of the Joint Committee on Educational Television. 
However, the **proof of the puddly is in the eating tiiereof,” and 
so ideas were tnmslated into live {nrogranw. The Ford Foundation 
nas now given |6 million in subvmition of funds through the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center at Ann Arbor for tlm produc- 
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tion of programs until 19^0. This is the beginning of help which 
must be given to translate ideas into programs. The NAEB, 
through its “Jefferson Heritage” and “Ways of Mankind” seri^ 
for radio, demonstrated it could do this job well; therefore, much 
is expected in tailormade programs for television product in 
cooperation with the Ann Arbor Program Center. The Natiomd 
Broadcasting Co. now delivera five half>hour programs a week 
exclusively tailored to educational station needs. 
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The New Stations , 


Although 242 television channels were originally set aside ex- 
clusively for the use of education by the FCC and made firm by 
June 1963, 16 more station arcAs have, of necessity, already been 
added, the first one at the Amherst, Mass., center for University 
of Massachusetts and Amherst College, another at North Adams, 
Mass., for the W'illiama College area, a third at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, where the Bowling Green State University is located, with 
10 more desigoated. There are now 83 applications which have 
been filed with the FCC for educational channels, covering all areas 
of the United States. Of these, 49 construction permits have been 
granted, 29 stations are already on the air, and 8 applications are 
pending. 

Of those on the a|r, 23 are in the VHF band and 6 are in the 
UHF band and, therefore, are limited to reception by new-type 
re<^vers or UHF adapters. Although this may appear to be a dis- 
advantage at first glance, it may easily prove to be a blessing, since 
both schools and individuals now finding attractive programs avail- 
able for their use will equip with the best and most modem sets 
while programs can be beamed especially for this selective 
audience. 

Listing th^ stations chronologicnlty, the noncommercial educa- 


tional stations now on the air include: 


EUffT, Houston, Tex. 
WKAR-TV, East Laneing, 
Mieh. 

WQED, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
WHA-TV, Madison, WU. 
KQED, Sm Francisco, Calif. 
WCET, Cincinnati, Ohio 
KETC, St Louis, Mo. 
KUON-TV, Lincdn; Nebr. 
KCTS, Seattle. Wash. 

WnQ, Munford, Ala. 
WUNC-TV, Chapel HUl, 

N. C. 

WBIQ, Birmingham, Ala. 
WCBH-TV, Bostmi, Mass. 
WILL-TV, Charapaign- 
Urbana, IlL 


WTHS, Miami, Fla. 

WTTW, Chicago, lU. 

WTVS, Detroit, Mich. 

KRMA-TV, Dmirer, Colo. 
WOSU-TV, Columbus, Ohio 
KETA-TV, Oklahoma City, Okla. ' 
ELSE, Monroe, La. 

WLMP-TV, Memphis, Tenn. 

WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala. 

WHYY-TV, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WYES-TV, New Orleans, La. 
WETV, AtlanU, Ga. 

WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ETCA, Minneapolis-St Paul, Minn. 
EOAC-TV, ConraUU, Dreg. 


This is a happy picture for educational television, but it is by 
no means an adequate one for universal use of television in the 
classroom, nor even for adult education. It will take the use of all 
the 256 chani^ assignments to accomplish the objective mid pos- 
sibly more. Already more than 100 of our universities are putiing 
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TV programa on the air, and some 79 school Sterna are' preparing 
programs which are received dally in the schools from standard 
commercial stations. More than half of aU the programs oririaa^ 
ing from schools i^ 196/ were for the purpoMS of showing the 
public, what was happening in their schools. Th^ wlU not dimln- 
ish but will rather be supplemented by many more twmhlng pro- 
grams, both to be viewed in the claauwm and t^ home. 



Great Programs 

Great growth of educational stations will o^ur in the jmrs 
ahead but even greater growth should take place in programming 
for euential n^ds. The TV networks have al^ iiiia ^ j 

are adding many new programs of high quality for adutt Urimiing 
and viewing Ih the fields of art, science, tlw literatem trf the 
drama, news comment, forum discaadons and direct ateK 
tion. Perfortamic^ like **Hedda Gabler'* and **Blchard II" <f hmirs 
duration witii Maurice Evans in toe title rote), ^ dramti^^ 
of Dreteer’s American Tr^fedy, *‘A Plane in m Sun”, toe teuna- 
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Lization of history, such &s the "Autobiography of 'Benjamin 
Franklin", the "Trial of Marie Antoinette”, the "Ordeal of Torp 
Paine", have all been found on "You are There!" (a Sunday eve- 
ning series on CBS). "American Inventory", sponsored by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, an inventory of what is happening in 
our country in general culture, and "Adventure", a natural history 
series from the Museum of Natural History, New York, present 
programs for both young and old alike, on Sunday afternoons, 

Odyssey , another youth program on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, with Charles C-oliingwood as guide, comes earlier in the 
afternoon, followed by "Omnibus", and the Ford^Foundation “Cul- 
tural variety show" in the evening. Education has been spoofed 
by "Mr. Peepers" and "Our Miss Brooks, V' complicated by "Me^'t 
Mr, Me Nutley," and dignified again by "Halls of Ivy," with Ron- 
ald Colman. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen on Mondays, "Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents," also on Mondays, along with "Studio One," 
"See it Now," with Edward R.' Murrow, and another clever Mur- 
row program, "Person to Person," on Fridays, leave Saturday 
night the only night free of intentional education for enlighten- 
ment of adults. The "brainy Sunday afternoon" is available rain 
or shine on television with prt^ams heretofore described. This 
is the network contribution to adult education. 

In California, a series by ProfMSor Frank Baxter on Shake- 
speare , over KEC A-TV developed an outstanding audience, and 
from Chicago, "Zoo Parade” and "Mr. Wizard" Bold vast TV audl- 
aioe appeal almost as great as "Ding Dong School” has held for 
pr^cbool youngsters and their mothers every weekday morning. 
TlM^e, then, have been the principal educational programs over 
commercial stations available to the public that has now pur- 
chamd nearlys^O milUon TV receivers. 

Teldcourte* 

Elducaticmal TV stations opening this y^r will bring many new 
and diffezent pit^rnms to the viewer. In tiie first place, many 
‘Tetecoun^" in univereity ext^ision, either for credit toward a 
i^gree or for certification in the fiefai of p^chology, philosophy, 
Mi, muric, history, enmomit^ anthropoknify, language, and liter- 
ature, have beei adetod. 

Universiti^ and pioneering in^granting credit toward 

d^pfeea by TV were: Western RetMve, Clevdand, Ohio; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. ; Wayne Sti^ University, Detroit ; Butler Univer- 
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^sity, Indianapolis; University qf Toledo; University of Washing- 
ton; New York University; Quincy College, Quincy, 111.; low* 
State College, Ames; University of Houston, Texas; University of 
Iowa; University of„Wisconain ; Illinois Tech, Chicago; University 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut; Indiana Tlniveraity ; James Millikin 
University, Decatur, 111.; University of Georgia; San Diego State 
College, and the University of Kansas City. 

One of the earliest pioneers was Western Reserve University 
which offereti courses at 9 o’clock in the morning over the local 
station, WEWS, in 1951. This came as a result of experience with 
television begun in 1942, and carried on intermittently during the 
war years. Literature was a 2-point course and psychology a 
point course. Three types of student audience were envisaged-^ 
credit students, who would take the same examinations as the 
students on campus at the conclusion of the semester and who 
paid $16 per point, the regular university fee; noncraiit students 
who paid $6 for the books and guldw; and general auditors who 
made up the rest of TV audience. 
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In the i*ery first series 109 students enrolled for credit, and 
H74 paid |6 each for the materiala. It was Mtimated that no less 
than 60,0(K) people tuned into the broadcasts. With the station 
donating facilities, even this registration more than paid all ex- 
penseSi Quickly followed, child psycholog>' and physical fi^»graphy, 
I hen general economica and music appreciation, and out of their 
■success, a new, word for it was coined — “Telecourses” from 
Western Reser%'e. The most remarkable part of the story came in 
the examinations conducted at the university (or even ‘at home 
for shut-ins). The TV students finished higher in their marks than 
the average college student. The comparative light registrations 
may easily has-e been due to the inconvenient hour for workers. 

Other universities have tested evening hours with compara- 
tively better results, but the outstanding fact remains that effec- 
tive teaching can be accomplished by television and that television 
potentially can be as effective as the classroom (by the Iwture 
demonstration method, at least). Western Reserve lias gone on 
strengthening its curriculum so that today five morning courses 
are given — also a University Theater (on either Sundays or 
evenings) and many other programs such as dcarumentary drama- 
titaiions, conversational Spanish (popular ^11 over the United 
States), and laboratory features, such as “(jheniistry' in Modern 
Life," "Physics in Modern Life," embryology, and many others 
in the physical sciences. "How to" programs are given over W'XEL, 
another Cleveland station, on "Understanding the Visual Arts," 
"How to Think," "How to Live W'ithin a Budget," "Making the 
Moat of Your Job," and ottier practical homebound subjects. Al- 
together, some 600 subjects have b«n presented to date over 
tek vision. 

Barclay Leatham, director of TV, is al.so the director of theater 
arts at Western Reserve and believes in supplementing progrrams 
by a variety of visual aids and dramatic sequences when deemed 
durable. Professors say, after reducing a 50-minute lecture to 
28 minutM and using visual aids charts, moveable blocks, maps, 
blackboard illustrations, and flannel-board variable symbols, that 
tl»y have found a new asset in teaching — visuaUy illustrated 
espotiUon. Every one who uses this method on television, takes 
the idea home to use in his classroom. Every television program, 
originally planned, takes an average of 10 hours of preparation, 
so that the university teaching load is relieved to that extent. 
When the multipli^ student body is considered this become an 
economical use of teacher man-hours for such instruction. 

The University of Michigan, with Garnet Garrison as TV Direc- 
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tor, began at juat about the same time as W«tem R^wrve but 
proce^wl more cautiously. Their te4e«>ur8e8 on Sunday aftenu>0!u 
over WWJ-TV Detroit actually preceded W^tem Reserve by a 
whole year but they did not at first offer credit. A full hour divided 
itself into three segments: (1) A 20-minute period teleojurse; 
(2) picturiration of work being done at the university, such ai 
the hearing laboratory; (3) a teletour of the university Itwif. It 
was later divided into haJf-hours: One 30-minute teJerourse; and 
one 80-minute demonstration. Enrollments are takwi for (»rt4fl- 
cat^ ($2 for 14 weeks, |1 for 7). Thia pays for the materials 
with reference bibliographies but includes no books. Fifteen hun- 
dred people registered the first semMter ; by the sMond year 2,200 
registered. Succ^sful passing of an examination is required in 
order to get a certificate. PopuU^ subjects are : The phyidcal id- 
enc^, INiychology, history and, of o^^rse, photography, and U* 
ever-engrossing aubj^ of the universe, astronomy. 

The University of Houdon, the University of Omaha, Wayne 
University at Detroit, Butler University st Indianapolis, Unlver^ 
sity of Toledo, tlw University of Washington, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Iowa State Coltege, tlM Unlveralty of Iowa, Unlversi^ of 
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NebraakA, Univiersity of Wi»consin, the Uniseraity of Southern 
CalifoniiA, the University of California at Berkeley Hhnois Tech, 
tha University of Bridgeport, the University of Al^ama, Tulane 
University and New \ork University ail now'' give teiecours<‘s for 

credit. 

Participation in Programs 

) ale. Harvard, Princeton, Cornell and Columbia are not, by 
any noeans, unresponsive to television. Tale developed a clostni- 
circuit TV station, WTRL'-TV', heard only on the t;ampu.H, as the 
first student-operated station in the United States, providing en- 
tertainment as well as education, and the school of drama, whtxse 
graduates are in leading fKiHitionii in proff^Hiorii^TV, myon lU-- 
velo{»d full-length plays which were given "first nights" as early 
as the spring of 19&4 as prixiucts of its television {irama course. 
The (j^mII Institute at T ale. In its study of child development, 
r^nlarly puts on programs for WBZ, Boston. Harvard University, 
a member of the Lowell Institute Broadcasting Council of Boston, 
operating radio station WGBH and license of WGBH-TV, has 
pr^entMi programs in literature and In music appreciation as 
well as analytical discusaions of issues and current events. In c(x>p- 
ention with the National Broadcasting Co., Princeton University 
for 2 years conducted an experimental series of weekly programs 
devnaed and presented by faculty members from their own areas 
of competence. The Educational Twting Service at Princeton Uni- 
versity conducts tMta and measurements for TV teaching effec 
tiv'enMa. Cornell Univermity maku films for television and carries 
on a claied-circuit TV operation in Its science courses. Columbia 
University, through its Communication (Jenler, has provided many 
programs for television, notably the series over the ABC network 
titled *Beminar, a spontaneous discussion betw’een a sociology 
profwor and his class. Llewellyn White, in his book, "American 
Radio," asserted that the development of educational radio had 
been hampered by the lack of rttponse from the Ivy league col- 
lege. No such situation exists in television. 

Rollcall of Collages 

A national roUcall by StatM of campus^ extendi to the people 
by nonNjnuxiercial TV is given In Appendix K. Th^ are in addi- 
tion to the campu8« operating their own TV fadlitiM on their 
own budgets. 

Tl» oaual proc^ure U to try noncr^t course for the first and 
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second years, then proceed to give full credit toward degress after 
that. Inv^iably, e.xaminations similar in every respect to those 
given for classroom instruction are required and credit is gr&nt^ 
on the bAsis of term-paper and exainination. The^ 1957 junior 
college TV enrdttment in Chicago was estimated to be 4,000 in all 
required courses covering the 2-year curriculum. It was thus 
possible to carry on formal education under the Chicago Board of 
Education for the 2 years beyond high school and prepare students 
for junior-year standing in any accredited college or university 
throughout the country. 

Some institutions have preferred to give special courses attract- 
ing viewers for work outside the regular curriculum. Some have 
carried on courses through Tv only within campus limits, by 
means of closed-circuit transmission to the general university 
area. Receivers are set up in classrooms, libraries, reading and 
recreation rooms, collegd resident halls, and other convenient 
places to facilitate undivided attention and clear reception. The 
fact that television may be received in lighted rooms makes it much 
easier to take notes and use supplementary materials while the 
program is in progress. 


Types of Programs 

Two types of programming have been advanced at these institu 
tions. The first includes practical courses, the result of university 
research in such fields as economics, agriculture, engineering, 
government, child welfare, health, geriatrics, home buildi^ and 
school construction, all close to “where people live.” Si^ pro- 
grams give direct service to the people of the extendedcampus 
fipie when need is paramount. The other tyrpe of course is 
wUniversity Extension wherein people may continue their edu- 
cation wherever it left off, receiving credit for their effoits, going 
on to acquire undergraduate degrees. ^ 


Graduate work has not yet been attempted but it appears to 
be an important field of exploration, since thousands of people 
engaged in business and the professions might continue tteir 
work for such a degree if they could only return to the campuses 
of their youthful preparatory days in college. Televisiim now 
makes it possible to do this, conveniently, one or two evenings a 
week or on Saturday mornings, when time is often available. The 
university is not averse to extending itself to its alumni, in fact, 
one of its major problems has been to find an ieffective means of 
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80 doing. Television for professional people such as doctors, law- 
yers, or teachers, or business folk themselves is already being 
provide by "refresher a>uraes." 
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Part II. W^at Can Ba Done Wltti Educational 
Television for Adults 

P ROFESSIONAL TELEVISION producti<aia of great bMoty 
and high quality have points Uie Way to similar a<%ompU^ 
ments in ^ucational television. A good illustration is found in 
the field of opera. Great as the cultural impact of oi^ra on radio 
was, it can he even more effective on television. Televiahig tl^ 
Metropolitan Opera in the Opera House presents great twhfri cal 
difficulties, but Carmen was superbly done “on stage.“ However, 
the television studio production of Menotti's “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors,” the t^utiful story of Epiplmny, the original production 
of “The Parrot,” a short opera by Darell Peter, and the M<aart 
operas “Figaro” and “Cosi fan Tutte” (written for small stage) 
are outstanding examples of what has been do^ effectively on a 
studio small stage by National Broadcasting Ck>. 

Great writers of American drama like Robert E. Sherwood, 
James Thurber, Maxwell Anderson, Thornton . Wilder, Eugmie 
O’Neil, with T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry, and Somerset Maugham 
as British compatriots, have aD had television brin^tl^ir worics 
to millions, rather than thousands. The stage has giv«il great per- 
formances by Charlra Laughton, Alec Guinness, He^n Hayes, 
Ethel Barrymore, Maurice Evans, and many others bt televiaion, 
contributing to the expansion of American culture in VmaniMr 
never before pcMsible in the history of our Nation. | 

What educators cm do with tetevision is su|^[iMted^l^ tiie (mi- 
standing performance of Claude Rains as Mr. Jdfsrson in *The 
Jeff^^nian Heritage,” produced radio under a FoH grant by 
the National Association of Educational BroaAmstMS. 

The recurring exampte of Blshcm Fidton J. SheM, iMen every 
week in “Life is Wortii Living,” a cme-man s^w with a 
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board, reliving his Philoaophy 1 course from Catholic University, 
presents a performance of a great teacher, in a cogent well-pre- 
pared discourse. Professor Frank Baxter’s course on Shakespeare, 
from the University of Southern California, shows the same kind 
of careful preparation for an entirely extemporaneous telecourse, 
enjoying a 1(^1 popularity comparable to Bishop Sheen’s national 
audimice. The Baxter courses are now kin^coped and are avail- 
able at the National Television and Radio Center at Ann Arbor. 

Planning Programs 

Educational tele^^on possesses, however, great advantage 
over ottier workers in the TV vineyard. As Professor Richard R. 
Willey and F. J. Van Bortel point out,* “Television of any type 
swallows scripts, ideas, producfion facihti^, and talent at a st^- 
gering rate. Fortunately, the educational and cultural centers of 
the country are in iminediate pMsession of the only endless supply 
of raw materials for television programming, namely the arts 
and sciences of our civilization. These centers possess virtually 
infinite numbers of id^ for effective programming, if it is once 
recognized that the vfewing audience of average Americans is, 
by nature, inquisitive about the world and the society in which 
they Uve. This assumpticm is supported by the public response to 
experimental educational programs that have been presented 
already.” . 

The same authors have drawn up a “theoretical” framework for 
educational pr<^rramming that deserves treatment here. Such a 
framework, they say, slmuld; 

1. Provide a quick and efilcient syatem of classifying pro- 
gram materiaJs. ' ^ 

2. Make it ponible to specify tl^ character and quality 
of materials need^ to balance an existing program 
schedule. 

8. Provide tdtouli for tiie creation of new and original 
programming ideas. 

4. Facilitate program evaluation by clearly established 
dimensions of pnnrrmn presentation in the terms of 
the objectives of the stiitkm. This is to say, it should 
provi^ a means eokeredy tutdienee response em be 
fMtuwred emd waUtated m the same terms, as those 
employed M the concept of tke program. 


• Wfllejr, BkM %, mod yfsm BorM. F. A Oneeptaal Prmaeworic for 
Pregrawaitei Bdaeattaial TilevMea. A-V Comm ue iM t iue BeHew, Fall 1968 . 
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The Meaning Behind the Program 

Thus, as psychologists point out, a jrreat deal of thinking must 
be put into programming far in advance of actual production, 
The effect of television on the mass audience for special events 
cannot be discounted. The World’s Seri^, the Inauguration of 
the President, the election of a Pope, the Coronation of a Queen, 
the Congressional hearings are important matters of public in 
terest ; the elections, the revolution in Hungary, the diwxivery of 
a cure for polio, the reports on world-shaking events, all poss^ 
another side — meanmg. The meaning and undereUmding of the 
significance of th^ events call for eJipertn^ of scholarship pr^ 
ent on the faculties of American colleges and universiti^. Thus 
educational television can and will supply intimate interviews as 
NBC has done so well in Edward Stanley’s visits to hom^ (rf 
great poets, philosophers, and artists, including Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, Bertrand Russell, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Jaoqu« 
Maritain, and in the lighter versions of “Person to Person’’ inter- 
views with Edward R. Murrow. This all points to pit^ams, orig- 
inating at educational stations, of a vast number of the world’s 
most inter^ting personalities, well-known on the campuMS of 
America, many of whom are like “lights hiding under a bushel,’’ 

so far as the general pub^c is now concerned. 

i 

Charting the Program Structuro 

In a chart* of programs that was made for the American Council 
on Education there were outlined 10 typ^ of programs sugg^ted 
for educational stations.* 

The first four types do not appear cm the chart, for th^ are 
the traditional and expected programs we shall continue to receive 
over stimdard commercial broadcasting stations, produced with- 
out particular help of educational institutions. They include: (1) 
Entertainment features; (2) news — newscasts, comment, and 
discussion; (8) Sports; and (4) Special events of every character. 

Let us begin with No. 6, Cultuml, Which looks especially inter- 
esting to us. It include pix^ams of grMt cultural value opmas 

like Amahl, produced ^h year by NBC; GUnini Schicchl by 
Puccini, produced also by NBC; eymphony orchestic like The 
Boston Symphony and the New York Philharmonic; drama liltt 
Studio One, U. S. Steel Hour, Lux, Kraft, Hallmark, CBS Work- 
shop, and many otha* fine, cultural and aitertalning features 

’Dtmlum, PranUia, OUitatiou of m Edoeetional Tekriihm 
SdmMtiitnal Rtcmrd, OtMm UH. 
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No. Developmental (for want of a better word), covers pro- 
grams l^e Heritage, done by the National Art Gallery and NBC, 
pr^enting the gr^t art works of the world, utilizing that marvel- 
ous photo^phlc element in television to take us pUc^ and to see 
thinga It include LUeralure, u the reviews of current books and 
the views of authors on their own and other work, and Music 
ApT^daUon, as in the eiqslanations of the values achieved through 
trained listening and viewing through sftpplemental visual aids 
and the reading of scores. No. 7, Newe: We ask not just its fires- 
entation but background material to understand it, pr^ented by 
authoritiM who <k> understand it, and high level discussion pro- 
grams, with more light and less heat No. 8, Talke (and now we 
enter the black portion of the pistol chart) . Talks in the manner 
of the BBC, in many subject-matter fields to cover a wide variety 
of special interests, may aU be based upon our college curricula, 
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or in courses of our scientific institutions. No. 9, Drtma^Med 
Regeareh: This is to be found in countless indastruU and engin- 
eering enterprise, in manj fields M^tiguous to human need^ Hira 
child welfare, helth, reereaticm, Uniting, food, and all ^ 
ments of living. And, particular^ is it to found in our uni vertitir 

and college reerch laboiatone and our extensive reserch insti- 
tutions, bringing the fruits of stu(^ and invention to bear on the 
welfare of humankind, for example: The^Jcdms Hopkins Seieoe 
Review. No. 10, D%r8et Not can we have the extmi- 

slbn of teaching to milUons ^retofore unable by dreum^tane to 
conveniently reeive it, but we can t^tng illumination to the mind 
by the audio and visual faoilties poss^s^ in television wlmi 
hammd to the teaming proe^ in the classrooms of the Natten. 

To all this must be added refermce books, written and graphte- 
^ illustrated not», proper teds for achievenwnt, and wbmi 
Justified, credit toward advan<^ment in the fields ^ study and 
aecomplishmmii ^ 

No, 8 (Talks), No. 9 (Dmmatized Res^rch), and 10 
T^ching) seem to fall direct^ within the obligatton and tin 
resources of an educatioiud in^tutkm. Norfi <Cntoralpr<^raiiis), 
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No. 6 (Developmental), and No. 7 (News), particularly back- 
lO^d material for underttanding it, may be said to be in the 
mid-area. Often, such programs could be done equally well by 
both standard commercial and by ^ucational stations. 

In the outer ar^ (1-4) entertainment, newMasts, comment and 
disci^ion, spocts and sp^al events we continue tq look for major 
service from the standard, commercial television stations, Uiough 
even here, noncommercial television ‘educational stations render 
gr^t service and, more frequaiUy, ai^ the direct source of fr^b 
new ideas and techniques in ^mperatingly rendering such a service 
to the prople of our country. AU this slwuld not relieve the stand- 
ard commerc^ station of any of its public r^ponsibility either. 

At tile same tiihe, there ^ems to be no reason why any educational 
station should be limited in the kind of programs it can present. 

The iUustrafions gtven here in the buU’s-eye chart are simply 
sugg^tiona for a concept of a station, broadcasting for education 
in tile public interest, convenience, and necwsity.’’* 

Charaoterittics of Television 

A kxdt at the intereit characteristicai of the medium of tele- 
,v»on teUi US it poasteM: (l) The value of immwUacy; 

(2) low per capita cost of audim^ coverage; (8) advantage of > 
a fnmt swt at (toonstraticws or at any event; (4) ease and 
ej^omy of flha r^roduction;f(5) ahiU^ to induce mental par- 
tidpatkm; (6) pboti^phic extension of the visual sm^* (7) 

^ ^rtM of intimate eoataet with the mtoib, metimds. and pcr- 
•welilgr of the most comp^^t living teachers; (8) the advantage 
ua^ one of apparatus In a fatiioratory. thus saving dnpUca- 

close relation to fdOowing meticu- 
eourns of stn<^ already available to aehoola or ot^mnable 
(10) the power of a viaud btodcboard whmre 
mape, symbols, models, or tnovii« (dijeets may be displayed with 
aur^ ^testiated eiqio^tioe for kkaitiAca^m. 

When the nature et t^vMon to and fuDy ammed. 

ito noroMl ai^ilkatiM to taaditog wfll be ffldahHshed. Dr. H«iry 
(3ha^, pretfd^ Idm^totod ServloeM Prince- 
ton, N. britovM ^ tMi^ ^ mar easfl^ itifect 

toachtog jproeedow pwftfeukuiy to ^ ^stontary li^rldes.* Dr. 

oaQs attmitfon to toe nMd ftw riManto to toe ai^lytog 
w to toe daew omBt pdnting out a peralM 
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between approaches made in the past few years in the effective- 
ness of advertising:. These involve similar principles of appre- 
hension, impact of negative or positive appeals, differesdal eff«:ts 
of various means of approach to individuals of varied intelligence, 
and coroparadve values of visually-pr^ented outUoM and formats. 

"Education,” says Dr. Chauncey, "require information con- 
cerning problems of an analogous sort but within a most significant 
frame of reference." Studies are required to di«x)ver the optimum 
number of ideas to be pr^ented in vari«i lengths of time and 
the opUmum duration of TV in pr^entinjr different kinds of 
topica, to ass^ the value of different typ^ of di^usaion matenals 
and to measure the impact of impr^sions, pr^ented by sight, by 
sound alone, and by sight and sound together. Ultimately, through 
careful rwearch studies, the basic principle by which th«e Im- 
portant d«iaions are determined will be documents to the extent 
that they prove valid. When such rM^uncb is accomplish^, the 
r^ults will aff^t the entire field of te^hing. 
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Pretesting Programs 

Another procedure t© be recommended to educational station 
nianagementa is one learnt from fxperiojced directors, that of 
previewing programs. The superficial tmU frequently given pro- 
grams by motion-picture or even telavlaion producers, in discover- 
ing whether they “click” or not, is not sufficient for the educator, 
but the device of pret^Ung for r^ults in the aojuiring or reten- 
tion of knc^ledge is no 1 ms valuable because of its conventional 
use under the proper motive,' The United Statai Navy conducted 
a seriM of tests and measurements on the comparative eff«tive- 
of instruction by television, televiaion reconiings and con- 
ventional clasanwm procedure as well as a rtudy in learning and 
retention by television which no one entering the field of televiaion 
programming or teaching should miss. ThMe studiw not only 
show the inherent values of television as a tMching medium but 
point out characteristics of TV tMching methods which have 
wide application to the r^ption of prt^p^ms by the geneitU 
audiMce. 

The program schedules of educational stations must take into 
consideiation many problems of audience appeal that may be 
applied not only to pit^ram typM but placement of tlw program 
into the time w;hedule of its viewers. The British Broadcasting 
Corp., having no competition from any other British broadcaster 
fw many years, has had the advantage during Um years of sched- 
uling its radio programs to fit the habits and convenience of its 
listeners. Viewers of BBC telecasts now, get like treatment, Ehiple- 
pre^amming, a practice of American BrMdcastera in competition 
for the same and Mr, constantly giv^ the audience the cboiM 
between two or more com^ans, two or nmre variety slwws, two 
or more coverages of great publk events, two or more commenta- 
tors. Slnra no one can easily view both programs st tl» same 
tim^ Uie audience frequ^Uy shifts from one station to another 
thmi g^ng a confused, evM if varied, impr^on <rf tiie whole. 
Educational teteviaion, prMenting one educational program In a 
community or coverage arM, givM no ^ucational choice but, at 
lea^ makes it possible for viewer to choose between straight 
entartainmeiit and something- of educational value. What UiMe 
programs of '^^ueational value“ ahall be depends upon the edu- 
catkmal station management. 

■Tratnlag by Tdcriskm. SIkT S|wdy DvrieM C^ter. 

U. S. Navy, Port Waahtngton, N. T. (AvalWbla at Ofiea ei Ed^ticm, Wash- 
ingtw Si, D. C.) 
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Program Types 


Tl^ following program typ^ to fit different audience are 
offered ; 

1. Programs to supplement school work 

2. Programs to help youth adjust to the adult life of t^ 
community 

8. Continuation course for out-of*#ckMx>l you^ (Exun|dv 
— San Di^^, Chicago, Pittsburgh) 

4. Programs for shut-ins, physically handicapped* and 
ag^ 

6. Program of community informati9ii, "Iww-to-do-iti,'*^^ 
and cultund needs 

6. Prt^n'ams in formal adult education ^ 

7. Pn^ri^ms for oMui«tiona] and voc^onal groups f 

8. Programs for vocational rehabflitiMon f 

9. Programs in laychiatric theimpy 

10. Parent ^u<^tion programs, including sdsctkm oif fhfl- 
dren*8 programs (for S- to S-yMr-oIds) a pp^i^g to 
tl^ curiMity and imagfnatton of the ehlM, as for enuB* 
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pie, Walt Disney's "Disneyland,” and others (for 9- 
to 14-yeiir-olds) appealing to the pre-adolescent and 
adoleacent youth's sense of adventure, devotion to duty, 
and accomplishment, as " I jts sje/' 

11. Youth programs (for 16- to IS-years-olds) for adetjuate 
preparation for life and citieenship 

These audiences may be reached through the following types 
of format (applying equally to any or all audience types) : 

1. Demonstrations (How-to-do-its) 

EgeuHtness accounts of actual events in progress (sur- 
gery or similar programs) 

3. Talks (visually illustrated exposition) 

4. Picture animations 

5. The spsetacte or pageant (viewer identification) 

6. Great public events 

1. Sports and athletic ei'ents (college, high school, and 
intramural athletic cont^ts) 

8. Stage dramatizations (Little Theatre companies, uni- 
versity dramatics, high school amateur productions) 
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9. Audience partietpation programs (aimed at stimulating 
viewers identification with the action of a discussion, 
debate, or forum-type program). 

10. TelseouTBes (romplete sequential course for credit for 
college bachelor’s d^r« or advanced degrees for pro- 
fessional accomplishment) 

Conclusions 

In the preceding t*xt, an e^ort has been made to point up some 
of the opportunitiw that are available on noncommercial educa- 
tional sUtions to provide a different program fare for the Ameri- 
can public from that which is otherwise available. It seems futile 
to disregard the experience and advice already made available so 
generously by standard commercial station managements to the 
educational broadcasters of this country. Many educational station 
raanagermnts now Include men and women, trained by standard 
<»mmercial sUtiona, and many more such stations will be staffed 
by people of like experience. The educational television sUtion 
Js under obUgation to uj» t>» best experience of the television 
prof^ion in pr^wnting its programs and to keep high its stand- 
ards of preparation and production. Both typ« of service to the 
American viewing and listening public incr-ttw the rich heritage 
of both the grown-ups and the children of America. 
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Part III. The Enrichment Program for Schools 

T he EDL'CATIONAL t«l 6 vUion program muat be Men in ita 
relatioD to tMching aa a whole, and to the learning proc«a 
aa a wl»le, L'ntil thia relaUonahip ia understood, one cannot be 
expected to make intelligent and fruitful use of the medium which 
offers 10 much help In the dallr work of a teacher. Above all, one 
murt rMliae that television is only one of a wide range of promis- 
ing tools deigned to improve teaching. When properly used it 
offers greatfopportunitiee for Improving learning. The ability of 
a program to communicate ideas, cwncepts and principlea, to 
create appreciations, and to stimulate pupil investigation, are the 
measurM by which the program s contribution to the learning 
process are determined. 

Programs As Aids to Learning 

This is not to say that a program must be dull if the purpose 
mainly is to enlighten. Lnfortunately for too long a time there 
existed the notion that any effort to give real professional stand- 
ing to a program dealing with cultural and educational subjects 
had to be w>leran ; that there was something deceitful about anyone 
who tried to stimulate an emotional reaction in a program with 
•n^eltectual content. A decade or more of ejcperience in television 
prograraming by wlucatora, as well aa by commercial broadcasters, 
has demonstrated times without numl^r that proferaional stand- 
ing can be achievwl without sacrificing the cultural and educational 
values to the viewer. 

The extent to which ^oee valu^ are transmitted to the stodent 
depends, of course, upon the skill, imagination and flexibility of 
the teacher in properly uHlixing'a program as an effective t^chlng 
tooL whether it be for curriculum enrichment, or for extended 
education at the adult level 
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New Demands Placed Upon the Teacher 

Quite different demands are placed upon the teacher who ap- 
pears before her class by means of television. While she must 
never for a moment surrender her primary objective to be the 
best possible teacher, she’ must also be familiar with the charac- 
teristics of the medium — its limitations as well as its possibilitia^ 
and able to make certain adjustments in her method of presenta- 
tion. She soon discovers that an element of showmanship is highly 
desirable, biit the talent of teaching is a different talent from 
that of acting. True, there is something of the actor in -most good 
teachers, but their methods are basically different. 

The teacher's is not primarily an emotional appeal. Teachers 
are bent upon eliciting intellectual as Well as eihoMonal reactions. 
Emotion is an important element .^ti eduoatl^ just as it is in 
living, but the appeal in the classroonc^ is not a climactic one and 
requires a talent for sustaining quiet interest and reflection. Like 
actors, teachers depend upon identification on the part of the 
students, but in education this identification is a matter of “start- 
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I ing where the pupil is.” For thi8*reason, actors cannot be given 
I lines on television and have them pass for teaching. 

I Uncovering the superior or gifted teacher who can bring the 
I classroom or its equivalent alive on television is not an easy task, 
I for television requires good teachers with a peculiar combination 
I of-talents, if their television l^sons are to be projected effectively 
I through the camera. (The role of the television teacher is covefed 
I in greater detail in another chapter of this publication.) 

I It is the purpose of this chapter to deal with various types of 
programs and to suggest their usef ulness in the teaching of subj»:t 
matter. Frequent changes and adjustments of program offerings 
preclude the advisability of referring here to programs as if they 
were presently o^ the air. Some of those mentioned were locally 
produced, with resulting viewing limitations, while still others 
are network "perennials” which may conceivably continue on the 
air for the lifetime of this publication. Emphasis here is rather on 
illustrative program suggestions which may : (1) Arouse suflki^t 
interest and curiosity to investigate aU current offerings, including 
those prognuns which may have far greater popularity among 
students than am<mg their teachers ; (2) cultivate more consistent 
viewing habits, looking to the discovery of programs having 
educational adaptability; (8) enable students to add something 
to a store of understandings, as well as to become more discrimin* 
ating in their program tastes. 

Having gained a familiarity with the medium, the, Euglish, 
science, or social studies teacher wisely turns the pi^rams of 
hef choice into a most effective teaching ally. She finds it chal- 
lenging to think of the distance which this new force can penetrate 
into the hinterland. 

Experience tends to show.tHat some subjects lend themselves 
more favorably to television treatment than do others. Classroom 
favorites include the arts — the graphic arts as well as drama 
and the dance, health, history, langruaij^, literature, science, and 
^ial studies, including geography. Other innovations have been 
introduced with moderate success, but with Ires regularity. 

Retailed analyses of the results of some of these experiences 
are being made intermittently by research spedalists, but many 
of the perplexing problems jiow in a state of fiux iUumot be an- 
swered until there is available a sizeabk body of professional 
literature which will include reports on studies made in depth, in 
order to determine common objectives of television programs for 
education, and methods of measuring si^jess or failure to mret 
three objectives. . 


80 Tmvision In Educatkm 

Meanwhik, the teller, with even limited mcperience and skiH 
in selecting prt^rrami for clara^m adaptabtlity, kno^ that t 
program^ must be authoritetive and sufflctoi^ mbfttai^ve if it 
is to bring real meaning to a particular subject, Mid\ti)at the 
vocabularly must be within the oomprdlmi^n <rf her 
age level Correct padng U^still fadnr to be o^sidaed 



in judging the efficacy of an artistic and thoughtful presoutation. 
Except for those communitiee where educational television sti^tions 
^ in operation, or in the relatively few communities whme 
in-school programs are preiented over commercial stations, the 
classroom teacher is not apt to have easy accois to programs 
throughout Uie sclmol day. Sim must rather assign programs for 
out-of-school viewing which she and her students can discuss at 
the next meeting of the class. Actually, the teacher who may be j 
in the favorable position of receiving programs during schod j 
hours should not overlook the rich resources to be found |n many 
of the network programs that are presented during evening and 
weekend periods. ^ 
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Correlating Programs to Classroom Use 

The EngUah teacher, for example, will discover a treasure house 
of programs that are appropriate for argued viewing and later 
discussion. She will find in many instances that present-day pro- 
ducers no longer are dedicated to the practice followed by radio 
program producers and the earlier television producers who in- 
sisted that a program must be limited to 16 minutes. 30 minutes, or 
occasionally to 60 minutes in length. These arbitrary time limits 
now have given way - if and wh^ the subject requires it - to 90- 
minute schedules, or — as in the case of “Richard IIT’ to a full 
3-hour performance. 

E^ing and weekend viewing usually includes a number of 
^^t television dramas having an enormous potential for 
^ng toatura. They may offer a student his first opportunity 
V ^rst nighter," for television has destroyed the dramatic 
First-rate performances of “Hamlet,” “Macbeth.” 
^ Shrew," “Romeo and JulieV’ “Cyrano de 
B«rgwac, Barretts of Wimpole Street." “Man and Super- 

mi^. Disciple," “Moby Dick," and many others, have 

ofl^^rli* i^urces for study. One teacher is quoted as having 
sal4 ^ shall never forget the difference that Maurice Evans 
made m my teaching of *MacbeUi' to my high m*hool seniors. The 
r®f . telecast. I had to spend considerable time trying 
to indict simply what happened; the Evans production enabled 
UM to proc^ at once to a discussion of the play as g work of art" 
Tea^r response to what might be termed “educational spec- 
tscul^ has revealed an enthutiastic awaren^ of their potential 
M ^ng tools. ^ in a few instiuices has led to prinS^dy 
guides for such performances as “Richard ID," Shaw's “Man and 

experienced teacher finds th^ 
extremely heipfu) in any attempt to deepen her 
of Shakespeare. In the case of the 8-hour 
of^e was based on a praview 

Equally useful, however, is the TOegvide which is featured 
frequently in^koUutie Teacher- and which heralds, weU in ad- 
v'ance, a signiflcaBt program summary with pertinent suggestions 
and study questions. The one whidi preceded tiie memorable 90- 
ninute perforteance “Behind the Looking Glaas." was Nicpd 

’ Sspt-JnB*. S rh olss ti e PablMhing Co., 2S W Fortv ' 

«cond Sts N«ir York M, N. Y. ^ ss w. Forty- 
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on an interview with the people behind television's ^lice in WiHi- 
derland, and provided intimate details not only about the star 
performer, Eva LaGalliene, one of the m(»t outstandin^r actress« 
in both England and the United States, but graphic d^riptions 
of some of the intricate production technique that were being 
employed to insure an accurate adaptation of Lewis CairoU’s 
book. 

In addition to television performances of the classics, the Eng- 
lish teacher and her students find the medium brings them fre- 
quent and easy access to contemporary contributors to Ament's 
cultural heritage. Through television the viewer ia learning the 
names and works of present-day dramatist such as Paddy Chay- 
efsky, Reginald Rose, Ted Mosel, Horton Foote, Gore Vidal, and 
others. Program series such as “Studio One,” “Project 20,” 
ducer’s Showcase,” and “Playhouse 90" have provided vehicles 
for cr^tive and experimental programming inpovationa <» 
television. ■ 

Television also has made it pMsible for viewers to see 
hear some of our great men of the ag^ as they talked quietly and 
informally in almost astonishing intimacy. Throughout their livii 
comparatively few human beings have looked on the facM ai|i 
heard the voi<^ of such truly great m«i as Robert Frost, Fra^ 
Lloyd Wright, or Carl Sandburg, until they saw them ip intima|i 
conversations on television. | 

,1 



Enrichment Program* 

A review of both locally produc«l enrichment programs as 
as those being distributed by the Educational Television and Rad§ 
Center, at Ann Arbor, Mich., shows English literature aPd dra|^ 
to be a Consistent choice. Dr. Frank C. Baxter, professor of 
lish literature at the University of Southern California, becM9 
a television “star” in a few short months through hi* deUi '* 
and thoroughly m^ingf ul presentations of “Shakespeare on 
Hia programs are’ now released regularly for showing througli^ 
the Nation over educational channel*, and— gander the presmflii^ 
conditions — over commercial channels ^ere no ^ucatioi^ 
channel has been allocated. ‘ ' 

Of the 12 pipflri'anas presented weddy over commercial sjtal 
by the Philaddphia public schools, a particularly notable 
which is offered on Saturday at 11 a.m., is titl^ “Poetry for 
— designed to increase enj(qrment ami appreciatiim of portry, 
only by tlw child in class but by the entire family. Likewtae 
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during out-of-school hours, a new “Color Recital” presents on 
Saturday afternoons a variety of local semiprofessional perform- 
ers in presentations in color of drama, opera, and ballet. And on 
Wedn^day evening, a program in “Practical English” deals 
mainly with English usage, pronunciation, use of the dictionary, 
etc., which makes for enjoyable and profitable viewing by the 
entire family. , 

Similar success with experimental pjogramming on television 
may be found in the records of school systems in such large cities 
as Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Des Moines, Los Angeles, San Diego, Atlanta, and others. 

While the tendency may seem to stress the importance of above- 
raentioned^programs as tools of learning for the teacher of litera- 
ture, the wise and discerning teacher of social studies will find 
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many of them equally adaptable in studio of group relatic 
minority problems, and individual orientation. 

The social studio teacher, as well as the English teach 
be alert to selected sequraces in such programs as “Oro 
which, as the title implies, includes a broad selection of 
from fine drama; to a musical version of *"The Advent 
Tom Sawyer;” to a history of American musical comedy 
famous conductor-compc^r, L^nard Bernstein in a re 
demonstration of American ballet by Agnes de MiUe ; and 
subject of bullfighting as revealed in the story of Manol< 
worlds’ greatest toreador — to name but a few of the highj 
“Wide, Wide World” offers a myriad cdf people, pla<^ 
things of inter^t to the young and the not-sp>young, as tl 
eras show what is going on exactly at the time it is hap] 
whether it be on the oible car in San Frudsco, the Cj 
C averns, a huge manufacturing plant, or in a fri^dly int 
with Grandma M<»es in her studio. 

“Camera Three” has been (me of. television’s most pro 
cultiind experiments over a 3>year period, (Bering as it 
continuing study of man in terms ^ his relationdiip to 
and to the world about him. &>metinM referred to as 
of the imagination" the produ^ triM, in “Cui^ra Thr 
ordhestrate tiie arts, using narrati^ po^ry, music, (faun 
visual arts in such a way as to enrich each single art form 
The many innovations in Edward R. Morrow's ”See<^ 
series offer unlimited opportunitim for ^uiidunent ctf ^ 
studies. One of the most appeaUng in the 1956 series was ' 
minute presentation of the “The Secret Ufe of Danny Ki 
which the fam^ <x>median appmn4 as Am^iMulbr«t>Iau 
the United Children’s Fond. Joking, singing, dai^ing, be tr. 
60,000 mites into 11 o>ontides to bring to his viewuia tl 
stories of ill, undernourished, ragged ehiMrsi in 
o of the vmrld. To aid teadma to prepare tl^r elassei h 
program, the Natkmal Education Asso(nati(m, in eof^ert^ 
tlm Columbia Broadoisting System, prepared a qmdd ^ 
guide, wUch was announced as the fint in a sortei of HI 
pared guides designed to relate significant topics In * 
Now” mrtoi to the elementary and se^nniaiy sdmol fqirteo 
Other programs of interest to the social 
the weddy “Meet tbe Press” and ’Tecs tiie Kat^«* tai^eiii 
the pendrating a^yaee ti the newa preettted aln^ 
such conmimitators as Eric Sevardd, Edward B.‘ Mori i tm 
Daly, and Qoincy Howe. 
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One of tele^aion'a m<Mt unique and impr^si^ aeries for en- 
richment uae waa "Odyaaey,” launched in the fall of 196$, oyer 
CBS after more than 2 years of preparation. The hour-long pro- 
grams are baaed on the epic story of man’s greatest adventures 
in his dramatic journey from prehistoric caves to tiie frontiers 
of sp^ce. The aeritt pr^ents a tremendous range of subject matter 
using live and remote originations, studio originations, employing 
ne^ and exciti^te|p>duction methods, new film shot specially 
for “Odyssey,” ^HPnjpch of which has never been seen by the 
public, drama tiaation, underwater television cameras, and many 
other unusual production techniquaa 

Network Cooperatioh With Educational Stations 

Perhapw one of Uis most dramatic mi^^ones in the history 
of educational television prc^pnunming cune with the launching 
of the ElduMtional Television Project a ^>operative effort of the 
National Broadcasting Co. and the Educational Televiaicm and 
Radio Center, at Ann Arbor, Mich. In March 1267 the project 
introduced five new program seri^ which were tranamitted daily 
from 6:80 to 7 p.m, over ^e regular NBC network facilitira to 
existing Vocational tetevision Nations. The five subjects colored 
in tltt Monday through Friday programs ii^ude mathematics, 
Anwrican government, world ge<^:raphy, musics and American 
literature. Each subject is presented under the direction of a 
reooghlMd sclmter, with guest appMiancM of equally distin- 
guished men from tl^ particular fields. 

TIm mathematics series is oondiKted by James R. Newman, 
editor of “The World of M^^matica.” The seri^ on American 
government ia conducted by Dr. Elmer E. Schattschneider, pro- 
fessor of govenim«it at Weakyan University and president of 
the American Ptditical Sdencs Aasodation. Albert E. Burke, direc- 
tor of the American In^tote of Resource Economics, Hartford, 
Conn., snd director of graduate stiidies of the conservation pro- 
gram at Yale University, is eonducter of the series on world 
geography. The muaic series opened with “HlghHghfai of Opera 
Hirtory” undor the diieetimi of Dr. Paul Henry Lang, Columbia 
Univosikr professor id musfcok«y, while the American litera- 
ture '■cries was presented by Dr. Albert D. Vsn Nosteand, assc^te 

prafsMor of EngUrii at Brown lAiiwerrite* 

The Educational Tskviskm and Radio Carter mpplke the local 
loops to connsct the edu^onal stattons with the NBC network 
linqi. To further extend re^tkm of those pr^pnaoB, efforts are 
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)>eing made to have them carried over local NBC commercul 
outlets in areaa where an educational stations is not on the air. 


Television and Books 

'’Television helps reading. D^pite criticism to the contrary, there 
is ample evidence that television programs are a natural spring- 
^ard to increased children’s reading. According to a chlldren’i 
Rrarian in Hoiwton, Tex., "Children ask for *Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea' l^ause they saw it on television’s 'Uisuey. 
land.' Or they wanted all the books available on Davy Crockett 
for the same reason.’’ Probably not even Walt Disney would have 
predicted that his Davy Crocked programs on television would 
have sent millions of children "to the library or the boc^urtore. 
Yet literally millions of youthful television fans in coonsldn cap 
went forth to find books which they ^uld read about their new- 
found hero. Library shelvM were swept bare of everything labelled 
Davy Crockett And ingenious teachers directed ttiis unpre»- 
dented enthusiasm to many other books and storiwi about pione»^ 
life and frontier history. When "Miss France’’ mentioned a bodt 
on "Ding Dong School,’’ both adults and children flooded the 
librari^ and bookstore with r^uests for it 

Similar stories of (xiri<^ty and motivation were detected as 
a r^ult of the program series, ‘Televenture Tal^,’’ which origin- 
ated over Station KING-'TV in Seattle, Wash., and which is now 
available for showing elsewhere on kin^cop^. 

The teacher who is careful to make the conn^rtion betw^ 
television programs and books, finds that programs do stimtilate 
a child’s curiosity and raise qu^ions that can best be answered 
by books. Th<Me w)k> feel that television has diminished children’s 
inters in reading have only to examine the curr^t figures cm 
children’s book sales to l^um that they have double in the KmM 
S y^rs. 

Typical of other programs that are apt to wnd childrraa to a' 
variety of good books is "Let's Take A Trip.” One program where 
a baby alligator and a crocodile were shown, sent diildren to ^ 
encyclopedia to look up differences. Interest in animal stories tea 
bemi given great imp^us through such network pn^rrams as "My 
Friend Flicka,” "Lassie,” and "Zoo Parade.” 

One of the first experimaits in a local read^ program to 
attract nationwide attrition was the "Streamlined RmtdiBg” 
series originated by the educational Station WKKO, Memphis, 
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Tenn. Carefully deigned to aaalst the nonreader, in Memphis and 
other Midsouth communities, the first seriM drew enrollment of 
762 adults. A second seriM fol]owed^for those completing the flrst 
course, while the flrst course was repeats for beginners with 
o^ual Bucc^. 

As in the case of English literature programs, records reveal 
any number of locally-produced m1k>o1 programs which are de- 
signed to increase interMt in reading or to assist in improving 
routing skills. 

Television and Science 

Television helps science t^u^hing. Of all availabte media, tele- 
vision is the appropriate one for tttisfying wid^pimd public 
denumd for science data. Today, by way of television, millions of 
l^ple, boOi in and outside tlM classroom, may simultaneously look 
over Um shoulder tlto sd^itist as 1 m denmnstratM and d^rib^ 
sdentiflc priiMipl^ Millions may view with the scientist, through 
his microecope, on^ olMcure or unknown facts about our world. 
In a few television minute the sd^tist is often able to give a 
more complete understanding of a" new discovery than (tould be 
gained in many, hours of .untutored reading and stu^. 

CUmoom tMchers will recall one of the Mtrli^ television 
success^ in the field of science was tlM ^'Johns Hopkins Science 
Review** in which Director Lynn Poole, of Johns Hopkins Unim*- 
sity, ammig the first to use the UMdium dfeetive^ for the 
promulgation of scientific knowl^ige. Later ^orta have presented 
**Mr. Wizard** in weekly sdttMM ^nMinstrations, primarily for 
upper elementaiy and junior high ^bool students. Donald Her- 
bert, the “star" in the role of “Mr. Wizard’* is himself a t^uiher, 
which may explain his feeling that young scientists are made 
early in life by giving theita a chance to find the rewards that come 
from disciplined curkMity. 

The first in a new Mries titled “SdencM on TV*’ might be termed 
a “sdez^ spectacular.** Presoited in November 1986 under the 
title “Our Mr. Sun,** the flrst program was detigned to answer 
perptodng quMtions about astronomy and isotope. The second, 
“H«no, the Magnificent,** presents the story of blood. Programs 
are siMfced at scnne dirtMce iq>art and it remains for the teacher 
to wa^ for subaequMit- (rffeiin^ if she is to include 'them in 
chtHBoom diacQ^ims. 

TIm series, “Air Power/* whkh was 2 y»uv in preparation, 
witti tlM cooperation of the U. S, Air Force, tra<^ the ckvelc^xment 
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of flight and its impact on 20th century man. It covera the iubjeet 
from the invention of the airplane to supersonic planes and mle- 
siles, and moves on into a glimpMe of rockets and the future of 
aviation, and should be a great boon to the classroom teacher of 
sciejice. Segments of earlier-mentioned programs, such as ‘'Wide, 
H'ide World," "Let's Take a Trip," “OdysMy," and many others 
contain a variety of ^uences of particular interwt In the stud>' 
of science. 

Science is a subject frequently reported by producer of school 
programs in Iwral communities over Iwth educational and commer- 
cial outlets. Programs prepared to fit the local curriculuma are 
offered in general science and in natural «*ience. Still further 
r«x)gnition of the subject and its adaptability to television is to 
be found in the program fare of the Educational Television and 
Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A recent release of a nature study series entitle "DIaco\^ry" 
is attracting nationwide attention mainly because of the effective 
presentations of the teacher, Mrs. Mary Lela Grimes. While it 
originated as a local program offering over Station WGBH, the 
educational television station in Boston, it was later recogni»d 
as one having wide application in other communiti^ It is pr^ 
ently being distributed nationally through the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. 

Other releases in the field of science being distribute by the 
center are "Almanac," which originate over Station KETC, St^ 
Louis, Mo., in cooperation witii the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission, and which featurm the note photc^rapher and wildlife 
authority, Charles W. Schwartz, in a serias about the world out- 
of-doors. A series title “The Atort" feature Dr. Edwae Teller, 
sometime considere the “Father of the Hydro^n Bomb" In ex- 
planations for the nonscientist of what is known about the nature 
and structure of the atom. “Frontiers of the S^" pr^enta tlw 
resources of the Blarine Laboratory — the only subtropical marine 
laboratory in continental Unite Stat^ — in an effort to allow 
how marine research benets mankind from an economic stand- 
point. Another tin^ly scientific seri^ deals with the fuean^itids 
of rocketry and man's efforte to harness this source of power, 
from earliest attempts at jet propulsion to esWh sateitM. 

Program logs from local communities show sd^iM to be a»»ww»g 
the half dozen subject to be inelu<kd hi mo^ local seluxd pro- 
dimtions for classroom aulchmeot. 


1 
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Televisio^ll^d Languages ^ 

Modem on television have been attempted with vary- 

ing degiw of Bucce^ in a number of areas. No attempt has been 
made to pr^nt language twwAlng on a national or network level, 
but records bIkjw that elementary French lessons are being pre- 



sented to supplement classroom inrtruction as a part of the Mo- 
hawk'Hudson Television Council’s **TV SchooHime” on (M)mmeicial 
Station WRGB in Schenectady, N. Y., area, over the educa- 
tion^ Station WQED, in Pittsburgh, Pa., and over the educational 
Station WBIQ in Birmingham. This last-named station also fea- 
tures rimilar instructkm in Spwiish for high school students 
and adults, as well as for the ele^ntary gr»l^ TIk educational 
Station WGBH in Bc»ton likewise proirats biwe^ly instruction 
via Revision in SpanuOi and in Fr^ich. Station KRMA-TV, the 
educational stetion in D^ver, r^orta a hi^dUy si^eMful seri^ 
titled “Poco a Poco” for tlw schools within viewing range, and 
it is mcpeet^ that H will be carrM on a oontintting basis, to be 
suppkmoited evenhially 1^ a similar in French. 
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Experience haa shown that supplementing the Aching of mod- 
ern languages by way of television can do much to sustain Interwt 
on the part of the child learner. It can likewise serve the dual 
purpose, where needed, of providing an excellent vehicle for In- 
serrice teacher sUmuIation, The n^i for more auch programs 
is recogniiKi and it is to be hoped that they will incrmse in num- 
Iwr and effectiveness as skill and production "know-how" are 
acKjuired more generally throughout the c»untry. 

Television for the Very Young 

No analysis of programa would be oimplete without refereiwe 
to programs for the very young. There U, perhapa, no topic in t^ 
entire gamut of program fare that can be more wntroverslal than 
children’s programs. Radio programa were the wncem of parwto 
and others a quarter of a century ago, and today .many of Uw 
same criticisms are now being levell^ at televiaion. DiaagTetment 
b^ns with eiforts to define children's programs, for the ctiildren 
themselvM in the early days of radio demonstrated ability to 
understand and to enjoy what wen normally thought of as adult 
programa. * 

A few isolat«l attempts have been made by the nationaJ net- 
works to provide carefully planned progranui for ibe pr^chool 
child. The advent of "Ding Dong ^hool" did much to crwte an 
awarenwa of the value to children and their parents of program 
bas^ on understanding tl^ child'i mind and hJa needs. "Captain 
Kangaroo” has had an almoat equally enviable rew>rd in expcMUng 
millions of young children to wholesome and worthwhile programs 
of fun and enlightenment. Walt Disney has done much to bring 
a land of fantasy and enchantment into the Uvm of young girls 
and boys through his filmed versions of “Mickey Mouse" and 
“Disneyland," but again, his eflforta fill only a small portion of the 
child’s needs. With few exceptions, tlw tendency apii^rs to be 
to l^ve it to the discretion of Ibcal stations to fill the Ikte afternoon 
and early evening hours with film^ westerns and cartoons. 

Partial solution of the problem seems to r«t with locxl pro- 
ducers where encouraging signs are beginning to evolve. Local 
artista, wdth a concern for children, are prMenting pmgr ams 
8ucc«wfuUy. Some of more experienced on^ have, and will 
continue, to capture the attention of prt^rram conaultanbi at the 
Educational Televinon and Radio Center to be added to tlw folkrw- 
ing already catak^ed rehnaei : 
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PrugT«ma auch as “Mr. Murgle'a Musee," prewntlng two 
inendly marioneltea as they weave worthwhile information into 
>lory ploU and puppet antica; “Teropesi in a Teat Tube," designed 
?i) answer the child's questions of “how and why," as hjs curiosity 
in and about his particular world is being fanned; “Friendly 
Giant, “ in which the kindly giant who tells happy stories about 
fairies, animals, books and many other things of child interest 
after he lowers the drawbridge to hia castle and invite* the very' 
voung viewers to be hia gneata each evening just before bedtime, 
■ Magic Doorwaya," which featurw ul«i about cIowtis and birth- 
iiay partieJi, sunflowers, princesMs, shadows, and an imaginarv 
kingdom of Pindilly; “Buckskin Bob" and hia sister Annie, 
who take youngsters on explorations of the world of the past, with 
a magic time machine — a history book. 

For the music lover there is the seriM called "Music for Young 
I eople, design^ to devekip greater appreciation of good music 
in the 9- and 10-year-old viewer. Still others are “Children's 
Comer" and “The Finder." both available at the Center, 

In total, all this adds up to a fairly creditable record, and the 
future Ifxoks even more encouraging, as ways and means aiye 
provide to extend the ahowdng of programs such as these over 
increasing numbers of local stations, commercial as well as 
educational. 

Basic to any intelligent use &t television by schools is reliable 
adv'anM information, sufficiently yictailed to inform a teacher con- 
cerning the nature of a program — the subject covered and, pref- 
erably, some idea as to appropriate age tevels. Easy access to 
this advance itnowl^ge has long been a problem for the classroom 
teacher. Her daily newspapers carry- little more than a mere listing 
of program titJw, Many times a series may be well under way 
before a teacher has dlscover«j that it has genuine substance for 
enriching the curriculum. 


How to Find Needed Programs 

One of the moat conaistently useful sources of program in- 
formaHon is to be found in the wc*kly feature, ListenableM and 
Lookcbl€9, published in SchoUutie TmcKst, Listed programs are 
carefully selects in terms of their pcMsible usefulness in teaching 
situatilotfl^ and the annotate d^criptions are suflicient to be 
able to rMdily recognixe those which bwit suit l»r purpa^. Two 
of the commeroial networks issue adyance Mbedului of pn^rama 
containing informative details and they are available on requ^it. 
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The NBC TeUviaUm Network Advance SchedtiiCf a mimaf^praplied 
document, covers a 2-week period. Requests to be to the 

mailing: list should be directed to: NBC Television Newra , l^ress 
Department^^National Broadcasting Co., 80 Rockefeller naa. New 
York20, N. Y. 

The CBS Television Program Guide is released quartOTly and 
contains interesting facts about public affairs, neva, and other 
informational and cultural programs. Attention is directed to 
special one-time programs as well as to routine schedolee 
the various categories. Requests to receive copies should be di- 
rected to : The CBS Reference Department, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

In addition to program indexes such as these, teachers should 
not overlook the penetrating program critique which appear as 
syndicated columns in periodicals in one or more nevmpapers in 
many of our metropolitan cities. Program analyse by Jack Gould, 
of the New York Times, John Crosby, of the New York Bendd 
Tribune, and Robert Louis Shayon, Goodman Ace, and Gilbert 
Seldes, in the Saturday Review offer valuable suggeidloiis for 
determining the success or failure of a given autocu*, producer, 
and a cast to turn in effective television perform^ros. 

If the teacher’s second responsibility as an instructor is to hdp 
to develop appreciation for ''better” programs, she begins, as was 
stated earlier, where she finds the learner, watching and studying 
the programs he likes as well as those she thinks he oug^t to like. 

• She must be familiar with what she criticize so that her criticisms 
are valid. As she expresses her personal reactions to programs, , 
she does not present them as definite standards of what is good ^ 
and what is not good, but rather as a point of view which is differ- 
ent from that of others, perhaps, but as worthy of consideration. 

Actually, what the problem reduces itself to is simply the ques- 
tion of developing taste in the uses of the medium, just as one 
tries to foster taste in the choices of books to read. To use Edgar 
Dale’s shrewd phrase, "Good taste comes from tasting good 
things.” Once this taste has Seen sufficiently cultivated, it becomes 
easier to identify mediocrity and to show a preference for 
ptogrrams of genuine merit. 




Part IV. How a Community Can Plan for 
Educational Television 

T here has been a tendimcy on the part of schools and colleges 
not having the advantage of television of their own to look with 
envy upon the 88 communities in which the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has granted a locally-usable television broadcast 
frequency for ^ucational use. For the most part, these communi- 
ties are duly appreciative of the opportunities'lhus afforded them 
to develop their own mpective educational television broadcast 
stations and most of them frankly recognize the prestige advan- 
tage to be anticipated from doing so. In fact, as shown in Fhrt 1, 
a substantial number of th^ communitiM are already engaged 
with the various stag» of educational station development or 
j planning. However, quite a few of the remaining ones seem to be 
somewhat ungecided as to immediate station planning intentions. 

Examining the Need for a Local Educational TV 
Station 

In view of the almost universal faith in television’s vast educa- 
tional potential, it may seem a bit difficult, at first glance, to com- 
prehend why any community fortunate enough to have a television 
broadcasting frequency available locally for educational station 
assignment should have shown the least hesitation in starting 
active station planning. Certainly the idea of broadcast-station 
ownership and operation is not new ! Some of the first radio broad- 
cast stations to begin operation' were owned by colleges and uni^ 
versitiet and, since the advent of frequency modulation (FM) 
broadcasting, station ownership by educational institutions has 
become fhli^ GonuBMiplace, • \ 

i 
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In some instances, it is possible that the several educational 
institutions and organizations in a community where one of 265 
educational TV broadcast frequencies now allocated may choose, 
deliberately, to pass up the opportunity thus afforded to develop 
a local educational station. It may be, for example, that informa- 
tional and cultural needs of the community are already being so 
well served by an existing school or college-owned ra^o station 
that an educational television station would be considered unnec^- 
. sary. Or, perhaps, commercial radio and TV stations serving the 
community may be giving schools and civic organizations all the 
air-time they can possibly use fdlr educational progra mming . 
Again, it may be felt that the community already has access to a 
sufficient number and variety of good television programs pro- 
duced by commercial brodacasters, themselves, to satisfy its needs 
for informational and cultural programs. Or, if the community 
, happens to be one which affords ready access to a better than 
average variety of educational and cultural resources — well 
stocked and imaginatively administered public libraries and mu- 
seums, perhaps a local symphony orchestra or. opera, ample lib- 
raries of teaching films, program recordings, and the like — it 
may prove extremely difficult to arouse any substantial community 
interest in adding an educational TV station. ^ 

Admittedly, it may not be easy, under such circumstancesrio 
justify the need for a local educational station. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that any of these presently-reserved TV 
frequencies not promptly claimed for educational-station develop- 
ment are subject to reclassification for commercial station assign- 
ment. In other words, the community which delays overlong in 
deciding whether or not to make use of the educational TV fre- 
quency allocated to it, or which decides to pass up this opportunity 
for the time being, faces a prospect of losing the opportunity 
forever. 

A New Concept in Educational Station Planning 

Precisely who, in any community where one of these frequen- 
cies is available, should assume the responsibility for d«i»iatyg 
whether or not to develop a local educational TV station? The 
local board of education? A nearby college or university? In tlM 
case of aural broadcasting (conventional AM and FM '^sound** 
broadcasting), the educational stations were developed by in- 
dividual colleges and universities, and by individual school S3rs- 
tems. However, certain factors unique to television broadcasting 
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necessitate an entirely new approach to educational-station 
planning. 

In the first place^ aural-broadcast frequencies available for edu- 
cational-station assignment have been plentiful enough so that 
almost any educational institution prepared to offer a regularly- 
scheduled broadcast service, designed to meet acknowledged in- 
formation and cultural needs of school and home listeners of its 
surrounding area, could have its own noncommercial educational 
broadcast statiop. This has been especially true in the case of 
FM (frequency modulation) broadcasting, where allocation of a 
continuous band of 20 successive FM frequencies exclusively for 
educational-station assignment makes it possible, by assigning 
each frequency in as many different locations as possible, to 
accommodate upwards of 2,000 educational radio stations. 

In the case of television, the situation is quite different. Here 
no single frequency (or “operating chiumel”) has been set aside 
exclusively for either edqetiiional or commercial assignment What 
may be reserved for educational assignment in one locality may 
be designated as a commercial channel in another. In speaking 
of “the reservation of 266 locally-assignable television broadcast 
channels for noncommercial educational broadcasting”, what actu- 
ally is meant is that, in each of 256 different loealiUea, one or 
another of the regular T,V broadcast channels is reserved, for 
the time being, for educational station assignment. In other words, 
in the case of FM broadcasting, enough frequencies are allocated 
exclusively for educational broadcasting so that, except in a very 
few congested metropolitan areas, practically any educational in- 
stitution able to afford the cost of a station and^able to qualify 
for a license, can have a station of its own if it likes. On the other 
hand, educational television stations are possible in only 266 differ- 
ent communities and in no instance is more than a single full-time 
station possible in any one of these communities. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that in any one of these communities 
where two or more separate educational institutions want to 
develop educational TV stations, either the single available TV 
channel will have to be assigned to one of them, with the under- 
sUnding that it will make a proportionate amount of the station’s 
air-time available to each of the others, or the single available 
channel must be assigned to an independent cooperative entity in 
which each of the several individual institutions is a co-owner. 

Thus, no single school system or college in any one of these 
communities can undertake to develop a local educational TV 
station ak>ne, unless it happens to bo the only educational institu- 
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tloo in that locality and is prepared to gii^ adeqtMte assurai^a 
that it will end^vor to meet the informational and cultural pro* 
gram needs of all rraponsible groups and ori^nisatimis of tiie 
community which might otherwise become a competing applicant 
for the one available educational TV channel. The sune is true, 
likewise, with respect to deciding whether or not the co mm un i ty 
•hall midce use of the Vocational TV broadcast channd allocated 
for local use. No single school system or <^Uege, nor any ringle 
civic, professional, or cultural group can be presumed to hold any 
prior right of decision. This is a determination in which all must 
share. 

Another factor which points to the need for a cooperative ap- 
proach in evaluating the need for a local Vucational TV statioa 
(and, if it is decidV one is needed, for developing it) is the matter 
of TV station construction and operating costs. In the case of 
educational FM broadcasting, a full-power station capable of pro* 
viding service to a radius of 80 to 60 miles can be built for ap- 
proximately what one single classroom in a modem, Hre-resistant 
school building costs — anywhere from 680,000 to $60, (KK). A 
television station capable of providing comparable broa<!teast cov- 
erage win w)et roughly 10 times this amount between $800,000 
and $600, 0(K). Moreover, a school can start FM broad c asti ng with 
one of the special class 10-watt stations cfwting as little as $2,600 
to $6,000 and gradually expand its facilities, as additional funds 
become available, untU it reach«i full-power operation. In till 
case of television, howewr, it is not feasible to start with appred- 
ably 1^ than the full allowable power. Competition is so grsM 
among commercial station applicants for every avaflabte TV 
broadcast frequency, that any educational station licensee who 
might undertake to operate with limited power or to operate vly 
a few hours a day, is likely to find himself under fire from oom- 
mercisd interests of the community for failure to serve his maxi- 
mum potential audience. 

A «<tn<Ur difference exists with respect to programming and 
station-operating costs. In operating an educational FM (tiatknw 
an annual budget between $10,000 and $^,000 win probabfy be 
enough to n»et the maintenam^ and operating ccMrts of the avmv 
age station transmitter and provide a ci^table anmunt of *Tive** 
programming, whereas an a nn ua l budget of from $100,000 
$200,000 or more is needed for operating and programming tbi 
average educational TV station. Judged aecor^ng to prevafling 
school budget standards, the average school system or eollei^ 
which most look to tax-derived public moniei for aU or a mijor 
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portion of its support, is likely to consider an annual expenditure 
of this mi^mitude for educational station operation prohibitive. 
In consequence, it has been necrasary, in most of these localities, 
to work out some kind of cooperative arrangement by which the 
several sc1k>o 1 administrative units tiiat would be served by a 
local TV station share both the initial (KMst of constructing the 
station and the annual expense of running it 

In most instances it is possible to develop a local educational 
TV station only through cooperative support by all local school 
administrative units, and by all civic, professional, and cultural 
organizations of the community, all of which share in deciding 
whether or not such a station is actually needed. 

Evaluating thjs Need for a Local Educational TV 
Station 

How, exactly, do^ a community where one of th^ TV frequen- 
citt is available for educational-station assignment gO about decid- 
ing whetlwr or not a local station is actually nredq^? .Perhaps 
the bMt plare to start will be to undertake a communi^wide 
survey aimed at identifying informational, cultural, and skill- 
training needs which either are being neglected entirely, or which 
are being on^ partially met by existing communications facilities 
of the community and for which the whole <»mmunity can appro- 
priately assume r^tponsibiUty. As such n^ds -are identified, the 
survey ^nnmittee will n^ to evaluate rach one with respect to 
the poMibility of serving it timragh the medium of tdevision. An 
examinatiim the program offerings of lociU commercial TV 
statUms mi^ reveal, in some casra, that certain of the needed 
edimatimial prognuns are already avidlable. In other instances, 
it has been possible to persuade commercial station managers to 
provide at l^t sonm of the kinds of programs that are needed. 

However, as has heen pointed out, there are some educational- 
program needs, in any given community, which commercial sta- 
tions raanot very well undertake to meet. For example, there is 
oftmi a need for at Irast some TV-prograro serira designed to 
meet fairly specific educational or training needs of relatively 
small viewing audiences. Before urging a commercial broadcaster 
to provide programs of this type, it will be well to consider that 
any time he broadcasts programs of limited audienre appeal, he 
does so at the almost cmrtdin ride of lodng a substantiid portion 
of Us audience to competing stations. Evmi tiurngh Im may be 
willing to offer <me or two pn^ram series of tUs natore, it would 
be unrealistic to expect hito to ^ any cmiddbrable amount of 
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programming of this kind. It is evident that any st^bsiantial need 
for educational programs of limited audience appeal indicates 
the desirability of having a local noncommercial educationil 
station. 

Another factor to be considered is whether or not the educa- 
tional programming potential of the community can be utilia^i 
effectively and adequately if the community is limits entirely 
to such educational programming as can be done on air time mack 
available by commercial TV stations. Some communities wUl 
experience no problem in this r^pect. Others may And a rich 
Variety of resources which, if fully utilized, would provide content 
materials for a greater number and variety of high quality educt- 
tional and cultural programs than commercial TV outlets of the 
community could use. 

Finally, any survey committee of the kind that has been sug- 
gested n^s to give careful study to the whole problem of pro- 
viding TV programs deigned to supplement regular classwoiA 
of the various schools that lie within the area a local wlucationil 
station could serve. There is an increasing demand for prognm 
series d^ignated for in-school, class-group viewing. In order to 
facilitate their use, these will need to be schooled at hours wba 
the greatest number of class groups ^ey are intended to serve 
will be free to view them, and program length must be such thst 
any such broadcast will fit wi^in a normal class period in 
locality. It is often difficult for local commercial stations to main 
air-time available for a few series of this kind, since sclxmls tend 
to want such broadcasts at timai of tl^ day now becoming attrae> 
tive to commercial sponsors. However, the commercial TV bitMuk 
caster faces a real problem when it conoM to undertaking k 
broadcast educationalsjrograms design^ for stodents and adiik 
listeners during out-oi^i^ool hours, because many of these ait 
desired during early evening tmurs when the dmand for air-tinM 
hours by commercial sponsors is greats 

Study of this problem, then,'’wiU usually tend to revolve idmet 
trying to get full and unequivocal answers to four questions; <1) 
If the schools Of the community are solely dependent, for tl^ 
progrramming ne^, on air-time donate by (or purchased fimn) 
local commercial TV stations, can they be assured of enough al^ 
time for the amount of programming required? (2) Can the local 
commercial station (s) guarantee air-time for those programs of- 
fered for in-school viewing that will match, class seh^ulM cloa^ 
enough to make them usable by tl^ majority of-Hm class grouia 
of the community for which they are' intended 7 (8) Can the locid 
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conun6Fcial TV broadcaster afford to make enoui^h air-time avail- 
able for DoiuiponK)red educational prosrraioB design^ for student 
and aduh homeliatening to meet the anticipated demand? (4) If 
the MhooU were to arrange to use commercial station faciliti^ 
for their educational TV programming, might sitaatlons arise 
where station policies would r^uire the exercise of a termination 
privilege that the school's program production might consider 
unr^uonable? 

As a communitywide survey of educational television program 
ne^is of the type sug^^ted draws toward its conclusion, the 
8ur\^y committ^ may find' itself in pcMisession of a vast store 
of data, all pointing to the desirability of developing a local edu- 
cational TV station. Data from each occupational and prof visional 
group of the community prol^ddy indicate somewhat different 
program needs, as may be true with respect to the data from 
different areas within the community. When all of th^ have 
been compilMl and classified, it may be found that the community 
has a very substantial number and variety of informational and 
cultural needs that ^Hild be met roost easily and rocMt directly by 
means of suitably designed television programs. 

Moreover, survey-committee members delegated responsibility 
for finding out how much of the ne^^ educational programming 
tte local (mfiimercial TV brtMdcasters will undertake to provide 
Inevitably will discover: (1) That each commercial-station man- 
ager is willing to. assume responsibility for providing at least one 
series of regularly scheduled educational programs dealing with 
subjects or personalities that offer promise of fairly wide audience 
appeal; (2) that few of them win reasonably find time for TV 
program seri^ deigned to serve specific (although important) 
ne^ of relatively small viewer audiences; and (8) that often 
too little valuable air-time can -be spared for nonrevenue educa- 
tional programming to make it feasible to undertake to do more 
t^ try to serve more than the very general and most widely 
distributed informational and cultural needs of the community* 

Thus, the community wiU find itself confronted with the neces- 
sity for deciding whether it should scale down its educational TV 
pxt^rmnming ambitions to mich proportions as can be accom- 
modated within the publio^ervi^ progranuning capacity of local 
emnnmrcia] statimis, or whetiur 'educational program needs that 
cmild be Mtisfied only if tte cmnmunity had its own independent 
educational TV station are of stiefa crucial importance that they 
cannot be ignored. If the' survey has been made with sufficient 
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care and thoroughn^ to give a true picture of load inteUectad 
and cultural needa, it should provide an adequate baaia for deddlng 
' v?hich of these two alternativM represents bait choice in any 
given community. 

Aside from its primary function, such a sun^ may serve 
several other ends sufiScienUy valuable to warimnt pacing nc^e. 
To b^n with, a survey of this kind provide both opportunity 
and incentive for all elonen^ of the communi^s population to 
work together on a probkm pronimed to be of signiflcan<^ for aO 
— a socially useful end in itself. In fading people of the rom- 
munity to identify, analyse, and evaluate their intellectual 
cultural n^ds, it nmy enrourage critical self-examination. 

The circumstance usually enrountered of being able to get only 
enough air-time from commercial TV stations for a very limited 
amount of educational programming forces tile community to 
do:ide on a proper priority order rating for each of tiw edoca- 
tional program needs that have been identified according to ov»- 
all importance and urgency. This is oipoually useful, because it 
serv^ to focus public attention on the need for “doin^ first things 
first." 

By no means least of tlM incidental valuM likely to oonm firmn 
such a surv^ are the psyclndc^lcal dfecte it may have upcm the 
community it^lf. Educationid advantages claimed for t^eviskm 
that may at first have seemed theoretical and remote will beemiM 
increasingly self-evident as tiie survey progresses. Similarly, in^ 
tial uncertainty as to prodsely how a (^immunity gooi about findii^ 
out whether or not a load educational TV station is needed wiB 
gradually disappear as d^nite educational jobs televition can 
accomplish are Identifiol. Finally, there is a tendency, u]^ suc- 
cessful completion of a communitywide survey of educational 
pn^rram needs, for the rommuniti^ to look on tiiis achievement 
as the completion of tiie first step in tim actual development of a 
local olucational TV station!. 

Determining the Feasibility of Operating as an 
Educational Station 

Having decided that a local eduoitimial TV station is neeeMuy 
in order to meet ediKatimial pn^pram needs too important to 
jgnore, a immunity is rei^ to prooeedjrith the second phase el 
educational TV planning. Here, the cilfif concern will be (me el 
investigating ways ai^ means of finanHiig the cost of oonstn^iiig 
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I and staffing such a station, and of assuring o)ntinuing financial 
I support for its operation. 

I Probabfy tlw idea] tituation would be one where the State 
I education author!^, a major university, or city sctHX>l system 
would be able to finance the entire cost of developing the station 
and, in ^n^deration of acknowledgment by all other educational 
institutions In that locality of the propriety of its applying for the 
I locally available educational TV channel, would be prepared to 
undertake full r^ponsibility for serving the principal educa- 
tional pn^rram needs of the community or an entire State. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that more than a very few, if any, single 
educational institutions will find themselvei in a p<»ition to do 
this. « 

There have b^n instance where a single university or school 
system could alTord the initial cost of constructing and staffing 
such a station, provided other educational institutions and civic 
organizations of the community are willing to share operating 
and programming a»ts. In still other instance, it is p<^ble for 
two or more sepiarate ^iicational institutions to undertake, jointly, 
to construct and operate a station on a partnership basis. How- 
ever, it seems as if a majority of the communities where educa- 
I tional TV channels are still available will have to look to a still 
broader base of financing if they are to be able to take advantage 
of this (^portunity. 

The pattern that has emer^ in those metropolitan centers 
where educational TV stations are in operation involves formation 
of a nonprofit corporation, repi^entative of all educational 
institutions of the community, which becomra l^lly responsible 
for ,ti» exercise of all developmental, ownership, policymaking, 
and pr(Hrranuning functions in relation to the projected educa- 
tional station. A substantial portion of the initial coat of con- 
structing and staffing such a station.has been met, in most cases, 
from a combination of funds raised by public subscription, grants 
f«Mn bcal and national foundations and memorial funds, substan- 
tial lump-sum gifts from locid manufacturers, merchants and 
other individual citizens. However.Nmce such a station has been 
complied and burins operatton it is usually presumed that the 
several educational institutions of the community will each con- 
tribute its agrecd-on share to tte annual operating and progpam- 
ming budget 

Any co mm u n ity which looks to this type of educational station 
Anancing will be to get v^uabte advice on how to mobilise 
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local source of financial support by writtn^^ to tho Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich.* 

If, after investigating the various potential sources of financial 
support a^Uble to it, the community finds the general willing- 
n^ to raise the funds that will be needed for developing a local 
educational TV station, it is ready to b^rin the third phase (rf 
planning, nameJy, the actual work of constructing and staffing the 
station. 





* Ekhicational Telemioa for Yoor Coramonity. EkhKational Television an4 
Radio Cmter, ^20 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mkh. Free. 
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Part V. How a TV Staten Can D^elop 
Essential Services 

D uring the fact-finding and exploratory phaaee of educational 
TV Btation planning, nnwt of the actual work of identifying ’ 
e<^j|pational prt^nmn needs, of canvassing the (^niinunity’s Miuca- 
tional pn^rramming potential and of expiring the f«iaibility of 
developing a local station will be handled by voluntarily-instituted 
worting t^ms or subcommittees, loiely organized into a central 
planning immitt^. Where a local school system or collie was 
r«ponsible for initiating wiucationaJ TV planning, the community 
will usually look to it to head this central planning committee. 
Where the initial incentive for planning came from tlw combined 
efforts of two or ng>re ^ucational institutions, rttponsibility for 
Bupervi^ng planning activitiM will probably be shared between 
them. The same win likely be true of situations where initiative 
for educational TV planning originated with the community itself. 
Whstevar the bssis of supervisory direction, the planning work, 
^ t^n, will exhibit an informality that is l«/’lrjng > 

in the iJ^ phases of p lanning , 

0n<» the decision has definitely been made to proceed at once 
with the work of developing a local educational station, planning 
activities will necessarily take on an air of psrllamenUry exact- 
ness, becauM from tiiia time on, every decision that is made, as 
well as full details of the method by which it was reached, must 
become part of the (^Icial record. 


Finding th« Best Qualifisd Applicant 

One of thd first c^kia] steiM to be undertaken, as pl anning 
enters its third pha^ wlU ordinarily be to create a special com- 
mittee made up of auUmrii^ spok^noen representing each of 
the local institutions and organizations in any way con^med with 
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performing edacAtjonjU or cultural servio^ and speciflcaUj? com- 
mission^ to perform the one but crucialJj Important function of 
determining which one of the Mverml pr^mably eligible edtK^ 
tional TV applicants would be b«rt qualifled to wrve Um ediM»- 
tional broadcast needs of all segments of the (immunity’s popula- 
tion, and the nK»t likely to do so. Even where CKlu(»tionai TV 
planning was initiated by a single school system or collie and 
has b^n direct«l thereafter by it, this step will usually be (X»- 
siderwi advisable becauM no single educational institution wlU 
want to risk the p<Msible consequen<^ of embarking on a proj«t 
of this magnitude witliut first having assure itself of Um un- 
animous approval and continuing support of the entire wraununity. 

Normally, this formally commission^ planning body will con- 
tinue in existence up to the time a decision has been r^hed as 
to which one of ti^ potential applicants shaU be authorised to 
apply for the locally available ^iM^tional TV channel. At that 
juncture it will property announce its decision to central plan- 
ning committee, and recommend its adopticm and sut^equ^ 
communication to the applicant ekci Hien, on Kknowledgmmit 
by Um i^tral pUnning (^mmittee that its aadg^ functimi has 
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been fulfiUwi, this apeciAl winmittee, diBcUuning eiJ presumption 
of amtinuing plenary powera with rwpect to the proj«t«i staUon 
or ita manag ement, will requwt ita own diamisaal.* * 

It win normally be presumed that once any community Hm de~ 
ci^d which of the pcMsibie station licenses is to be approved as 
iIm om bttt qualifl^ to apply for the locally availabie educational 
TV channel, this autiairued applicant wiU automatically tecome 
the officially recognize agency for carrying station planning to 
lU amaptetion. Accordingly, it is of the utmost importance that 
this authoru^ applicant have full and unquestion^ authority 
to perform all planning, wntractual procurement, ftnan riai ^nd 
iupenrtiwry functioni Involwl in constructing, staffing, and 
operating Ow projects station. 

Where Uw autbortsed applicant happens to be a single school 
system, or a ooU^ or university, there is no problem in this 
respect However, wl»re it is propose that, two or more separate 
educational Institutions undertake, jointly, to construct and oper- 
ate the station, the problem immediately arim as to l»w the 
various responsibilities shall be distributed. The sltuaUon is even 
trore romplicat^l where the authorized applicant is a voluntary 
anociatll^ repr^wntlng all the various educational and civic In- 
stitutions and organizations of a metropolitan cooMnunity. There- 
fore, if tto autiiorizad applicant is anything other tiian a single 
educational institution, the immunity will ne^ to taka inurodi- 
ate ste^ to invwt it with requisite powers. 

On the l^a of communitywicto educational TV planning to 
date, it appMTS reaMnably obvious that satisfactory 

wv to make it posalbfe for two or more separate institutions and 
organisations to share in developing and operating an ^ucational 
station will to make each of them a coowner in a nonprofit 
educational corporation specifically chartered for this punwee.* 
Exact organizational patterns of such ^ucational station own- 
ing and operating corporations will show minor variations from 

*It it ngfwtMi that dM appUeut-riaet, who sow bocumet Lh« dBdal 
edo cation a l TV ptaoniag aothority of tha eomnonity, ini^t well, be mdviaed 
to ine^UgaW Um pottibla i^mta of rtetanmitrt^lng the u^nbenhip of t^ 
ww-dlaiadwwl special onualttM to ttrw at a ««itlnaing "Adriaory Coto- 
nittee on BdqtadcKud Progtaai Nsrili ** 

* OUwr admot^M of a local adocatkmal ttattm owning and 

operating ww* d ss cri had in the praesdlJig seftioe. For a di»- 

coation of dw ad^^tagas a^ dttadraalagaa of thit and oihar approa^sa 
to ad wadon al TV-«tatk» dwMkq^BMot, the rsa4n- rafsrrsd to; Edooa- 
tksal fog Tw Cowwmttty, The Tt^vhriwi and ttadi e 

CMtar, Ana Arim, Ml^ 

i 
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one metropolitan community to another, according to variations 
in State laws governing corporations, and according to the number 
and variety of corporation members in each community cor- 
poration. * 

^determining the Station Facilities Needed 

• ♦ 

As soon as tht Wal entity status of the applicant authorized 
to apply for the loclhly available educational TV channel has been 
established, the actual^ work of planning the station’s physical 
facilities begins. This will necessarily precede filing the applica- 
tion for a station construction permit because much of the techni- 
cal information required for making out the application form 
will ^ot even be known until it has been determined precisely 
wha/t station facilities are needed for the programming that is 
proposed. 

It should be emphasized at the very outset, however, that the 
job of actually determining what station facilities will be needed 
arid of planning the details of station construction is much too 
complicated to be undertaken by other than a professional broad- 
cast engineering consultant who is thoroughly experienced in TV 
station construction. This will be true even in cases where the 
ap^cant either has been operating a full-power radio broadcast 
station or has had considerable experience in motion picture 
production. 

Admittedly, experience in broadcast station operation will have 
many advantages for any applicant since engineering, operating, 
and management problems in -radio and television are similar. 
Likewise, casting, staging, and microphone techniques normally 
used in motion picture production are not far different from those 
employed in dramatized television programs. Yet planning and 
constructing a TV station will confront the educational station 
planner with a multitude of problems for which previous radio- 
lotion ownership and operating experience will have provided 
no adequate basis for making decisions, while film making experi^ 
ence applicable to television will be of little, if any, immedia^^ 
use until the station is. completed and ready for operation. 

It is difficult to estimate average costg of installing and operat- 
ing ah educational TV station." What would be adequate in one 

> Average edutHional TV applications show $860,000 installation coats 
and $160,000 per year cost of operation. WKAB-TV cost approximately 
$600,000 and operations are $160,000; KTHE cost only $150,000 in already 
constructed building and o^rating budget is $100,000; KUHT cost $816,000 
and operating budget la $90,000. 
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( ommunity might not , meet programming needs and operating 
conditions in another community, and, even if station facilities 
needs of all communities were identical, costs would vary widely. 

Any educational station will need at least one reasonably large 
studio (2,000 to 3,000 square feet in floor area) for “live” program 
production- At least two TV cameras of the Image Orthicon or the 
Turret Vidicon type will be needed for the simplest productions. 
These, along with camera dollies, synchronizing generator, basic 
camera control equipment, audio equipment and lighting facilities, , ^ 
will represent an outlay, at prevailing p^ces, of between $50,000*'-^ 
and $56,000. Ordinarily, however, a third csfhiera will be con- 
sidered necessary, bringing the total for one studio to somewhere 
l)etween $66,000 and $70,000 exclusive of costs of partitioning, 
sound-treating, and air-conditioning. 

In most cases, it will be considered desirable to have a second 
studio, equal in size and equipment to the first, in order to be ^ 
able to accommodate rehearsals while the station is on the mt . 

This will add another $66,000 to $70,(M^. It may even be necessary 
to provide a third studio, smaller in sile and equipped with two 
cameras rather than three, depending on how much of the sta- 
tion’s programming will be “live.” Thus, studio facilities for 
“live” programming may involve a total of anywhere from a 
minimum of $60,000 to somewhere in the vicinity of $200,000. 

In many instances, it will probably be desirable to provide 
portable camera equipment for use in telecasting actual classwork 
in progress, or for telecasting school and community activities 
of various kinds. Where connecting lines capable of carrying tele- 
vision program signals are available between the desired pickup 
points and the station’s transmitter, the additional equipment 
investment ftiay be no more than $20,000. However, for maximum 
flexibility, r mobile unit costing between $60,000 and $70,000 
might be desirable. / 

Where the major portion of the programihing is originated 
locally, it may be desirable to provide kinescope recording facili- 
ties. As done at the present time, this involves what amounts to 
taking a motioq picture of television programs. Kinescope record- 
ers, consisting of a “bright” monitor, special 16 millimeter sound- 
on-fllm motioiLrPlcture camera, and rapid film processor, jue 
available on tfie market today which permit continuous filming 
of television programs automatically. TheUbst of such an auto- 
matic kinescope recorder will probably fall somewhere between 
$35,006 and $46,000. Use of this type of equipment will enable 
the local educational 'TV station to produce programs at times 
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most convenient to staff and perfonninfir personnel, and to accu- 
mulate a “backlog” of progrwns well in advance of thdr sch^uted 
broadcast dates. It will also be useful in producing kin^K^pe 
recordings for exchange with other educational stations. 

In this conneetitm, ednatica^-atetioB planners would be ii^ll 
advised to watch the i»w development now in production — video 
tape recording — whic^ vHll make it to recoid television 

pro^ams ma^etically bott monochrome and full color at a frac- 
tion of the cort of tte iMrat fflm recmtUng process. 

'■ , 
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Also to ly coMldePed, is the need for faciliUes for telecasting 
films and v^oui sizes of sUdes and filmstrips. In addition, 
the conventloi^ 16 mm. sound projector oflfers ancAher means 

class-group viewing as well as 
television offers the 

only practical m^ of showing such films to horns audiences. 
Mo^ver, motion picture sequences, color slides, filmstrips, con- 

and opaque pictures can often be intro- 
duced to live .TV program to illustrate particular points or to 
docu^t gewr^tions. Accordingly, facilities for telecasting 
proje^ mtei^ of these kinds will usually be considered an 
essenti^ item of ^tion equipment Equipment costs, here. wiU 
rMge from awun^flfi.OOO to as much as $36,000, according to 
the amount of use^t is to be made of such materials. 

Naturally, the more a station may require in the way of pro^ 
ortoMUBT the mire rtudio «.d coXoI-^n. 

space will be needed to accommodate It AuxiUary space nieda for 
storage of stage properties and scenery and for such things as 

painting scenery and title 
wda, and the like, will also tend to increase with the amount of 

live progi^ming to be done. It would hardly be possible to 
average” costs for studio and control-room space, 
Piwwer will do weU to bear in mind 
that^ WiU usually be a fairly substantial item in station con- 

program production equipment 
costo, it ^1^ tendto increase with the amount of VUve” program 
- production: cjquipn^t costs. j . . 

OnU^Iy, the^eatioiial station planner will already have 

*''® P™«™nmin« oblipaUoiia the 
project ^on undertake by the tine the eommunity has 
appi^ his app^g for the loealljr availahfe !TV. frequency. 
Visits to oonunsreial TV stations in his vidnity to observe actui^l 

will help him to eetlmate certain! of hie pro- 
d^on f^ties neede. However, before starting de^ta rfan- 
to arrang^t of studio facilitlss, it is alwi^sadvioable 
to gd profaa^^ station enginssring advice. In other words, 
if pr^sn^ hi^least engineering boneuHant eeividee have not 
Slre^ epaigld, this ahonid be dons witboOtfiirtlier daisy. - 
Next, to ^^onel etetlon planner mint take Ihto account 
two-gnapa of fkeiotx tot are so Closely intorroated that tov 
todgiBd in nlattai to o» aiS. OnTS. taoluto 
totw ninaidtnd in ohdoainir to.moat advaatueous alte 
tor to atatoi’f ttoiMiilttar and aatnaa; to otor dUip, tboia 

fk- U < 
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to be considered in choosing the most advantageous location for 
the station’s studios and administrative offices. 

First, it should be pointed out that the distance to which an>' 
radio or television broadcast station can broadcast a satisfactor>' 
program signal is largely determined by four factors; (1) The 
output power of the transmitter ; (2) the efficiency of the transmis- 
sion line in delivering this power from the transmitter into the 
station’s antenna; (3) the efficiency of the antenna in distributing 
this power, in a concentrated layer, over the station’s service 
area; and (4) the height of the antenna above the average eleva- 
tion of the sufrounding countryside. While increasing any one 
of these will usually extend the station’s program coverage to a 
greater dist^ce, the last-named of the four is esi>ecially important 
in TV-statibn planning because, in addition to giving extended 
station coverage, a high antenna location will usui^ mean far 
less difficulty from coverage problems such as “reception shadows” 
and ’*multi-path interference.” For these reasons, it will normally 
be considered an advantage if a TV-station’s transmitter can be 
located immediately adjacent to a high hill or a tall building, in 
order to save on antenna-tower cost as much as possible. 

In several instances, commercial TV broadcasters have arrange 
educational station antennae to be mounted on their own towers 
either without charga or on a nominal charge basis. Wherever 
this opportunity is offered, the educational station planner will 
usually be well advised to accept, even though this may mean 
locating the transmitter so far away from the preferred studio 
location that a microwave relay will be required tq connect the 
two. (After all, a microwave relay can be installed for around 
120,000, whereas a tower may cost upward of |76,(HjO.) The only 
lik^ exceptions would be where one of the members of the ^u> 
cational-station planning corporation already owns a building oV 
prominent hill in the immediate vicinity of the preferred studjo 
location, high enough so that a relatively inexpensive mounting 
mast will provide sufficient antenna height to insure the coveriqre 
needed, or where the owner of such a potential antenna site is 
willing to make it available at nominal cost Availability of such 
a site would make it possible to locate studies and trmssmittm' 
close enough together so studio program ampli^s q>uld fe«i tlm 
transmitter directly without any necessity for relay equipment 

In undertaking to determine the most advantag^us locatiott 
for the station’! studiM and administrative officep, five baide 
factors will need to be consider^. First since (a) the tffilcia^ 
designated location of any broadcast is required by the FCC to 
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coincide with that of itg principal studios, and (b) since program- 
ming operations will require a very substantial amount of super- 
visory a^ntion, it will be desirable wherever possible to locate 
the station’s administrative offices in the same building as its 
studios. Secondly, in any community where it has been agreed 
that one particular educational institution shall be responsible for 
supervising the station's operations, it is desirable that studios 
and administrative offices of the station be located on the premises 
of that institution, or as near to it as possible. Thirdly, suitability 
of any existing building for conversion into studios and adminis- 
trative offices should be evaluated in terms both of whether it 
provides the r^uired amount of space and of whether the neces- 
sary modifications can be accomplished with a minimum of struc- 
tural alterations. Fourthly, it will usually be considered desirable 
that the studi<w and administrative offices be located where they 
will be conveniently accessible both to the station's regular oper- 
ating staff and to teachers, student groups, and others who will 
be participating on programs. While there is a tendency to think 
of accessibility in terms of centrality of location, station planners 
should not lose sight of the fact that other factors, such as avail- 
ability of off-the-street parking space, nearness to streetcar and 
bus lin^ or location on through boulevards or expressways may 
be equally important Finally, as indicated earUer, it may iome- 
times be considered advantageous to be able to have studios, ti‘an8- 

mitter, and offices all in one building or in immediately adjacent 
buildihgs. 

In some instances, it has been possible to find a potential location 
for btudios and administrative offices that will meet all of these 
conditions. In others, it will be found that certain of them will 
either be irrelevant or wiU actually be in conflict with each other 
It It evident for example, that the entire station simply cannot 
boused under a single roof where the transmitter must be 
located across town or out in the suburbs in order to take advan- 
tage of the availability of antenna space atop the tower of a com- 
mercial TV) station. Only when all of the factors peculiar to a 
given community have been identified, and have then been inter- 
pret by a professional station engineering consultant, will the 
local educational-station planning institution or corporation be 
to undertake the contractual and construction work involved 
in building and equipping the station. 

Constructing the Station 

Gradually, as decisions are reached in the course of this in- 
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toisive study of station facilities needs, the engin^rin^r con- 
sultant firm whose services have been retained will translate them 
into specific items of station equipment to be procure, and into 
detailed specifications for their installation and arrangement 
Then, when final decisions have be^tnade as to where transmitter 
and studios and oflBces will be located, the actual station layout 
will be blueprinted ready for submi^on to building contractors 
for bids covering remodeling and new construction, and for in- 
clusion with station component lists and installation specifications 
to be submitted for bids to broadcast equj^ment manufacturers. 

Eventually, then, all bids will be evaluated and the (^ntracts 
for equipment and materials and construction be let,'*1^d the 
actual work of building the station will get underway. 


, Staffing the New Station 

Generally speaking, educational station staff needs will be 
influenced to some extent by: (1) The nature and complexity 
of the programming to be undertaken; ^2) the number of hours 
of station operation per day that is contemplated; and (8) the 
number of hours of “live" programming to be produced locally. 

Television station ^operation by educational institutions is still 


'•I* 
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tw varied to provide any exact basis for estimating what any 
given educational TV station is lltely to n^d in the way of pro- 
gramming, operating, and management personnel, but estimates 
are available for calculating the size of the station peraonnel 
bud^t likely to i^uired. Such estimate place .this amount 
at anywhere between |80,000 and |160,000, but it should be pointed 
out that estimates that have been offered to date ‘are based on 
pommercial station practices and may or may not be applicable 
to educational station operation. Probably the lower figure will 
be found too low to allow for any considerable amount of ‘Hive” 
production while the upf^r figure may be higher than nec^sary. 

So far as administrative, clerical, and engineering services 
are (^ncerned, it would seem reasonable to expect that staffing 
needs may not differ substantially from those of the education- 
ally-owned radio broadcast stations, iixcept that possibly top 
administrative and engin^ring positions may carry a somewhat 
higher salary rate because of the heavier r^ponsi bill ties involved. 
More program research people and script writers will probably 
be required than in rad<o due to the more complex nature of TV 
scripts and to the need for both auditory and visual documentation. 

Several t3rp^ of employees, hitherto unknown to broadcfw^nj^ 
will be required — art directors and assistants Who develop 
decorate scenery “flats" and stage “props"; a property custodian ; 
a lighting technician and a crew of assistants; a “sp^al effects" 
director and one or more assistants ; a film director, film editor, 
and one or more projectionists, and, perhaps, a studio photog- 
rapher who tak^ record photi^graphs of staging arrangrements 
and the like. The control-room engineer of radio broadcasting 
becomes the audio-control engineer of a 9-man studio production 
crew, consisting of director, floor manager, two or three camera- 
men, boom-mike man, master-control engineer, video-control en- 
gineer, audio-control engineer, and studio engineer. (In the case 
of more elaborate productions, this production crew may be en- 
larged to include one or two additional camermen, an assistant 
director, a producer, and a projectionist.) 

However, the job of staffing the new station need not wait 
for^its completion. It will usually be desirable to employ the direc-' 
tor as soon as definite station planning begins, in time to help 
with the work of evaluating educational program needs of the 
community. Similarly, the chief engineer and one or two assist- 
ants might properly be employed in time to help vHlh the jobitf 
collecting and processing the technical information that will be 
needed in maki^ out the application for the station’s construction 
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permit. It may be d^irable, fairly ^rly in tiw course of actoial 
station facilities planning, to hire the station’s pnnrram director, 
together with ope or two assistant directors as may be newled, 
and at least one ttioroughly experienced television script writer 
since they can be particularly helpful in relation to planning 
studio facilities and in helping to train existing school personnel 
for programming, responsibilities. 

Finally, it will usually be d^irable to inaugurate a fairly com- 
prehensive in-service tndning program in which «nriii«i>g per- 
sonnel reassigned to programming and technical operatimu 
responsibilities, working under the direction of the 'newly hired 
specialists, will actually begin producing educational programs 
in the form of kin^cop^ sound films for infihediate experimental 
use and evaluation, and for subsequent broadcast use when the 
station ’’goes on the air.” 

Providing Facilitfos for In-School TV Viowing 

Part of the programming of any educational TV broadcast 
station will probably be^directed to production of program seriM 
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for use by specific class groups to supplement regular 
school work currently in progi^. It is desirable, then, to give 
some thought to the problem of providing suitable facilities for 
in-school TV viewing by class groups. 

There has been some tendency to look to large serins for the 
answer — picture size at least 30 x 40 inches ; a minimum viewing 
distance of 2 picture widths; a maximum viewing distance of 
6 picture widths; and a maximum, included viewing angle, of 
40 to ^ degrees (20 to 80 degrees to either side of the axis of 
projection) ; and, of course, opaque shades to cover the windows. 
Howe^^r, experience reported by teachers whee classes use TV 
programs regularly would seem to indicate that thee standards 
appear not to fit the^lassroom TV viewing situation. 

In the first plac^ the greater brightn^ range ("sparkle'*) 
and apparent depth of^TV pictures inherent in direct view picture 
tube operation app^* to enhance picture "readability** to a some- 
what greater d^rree than results when projected picture are 
simply made larger. Then, due to the characteristic curvature of 
the picture-forming surface in the TV picture tube, plus the fur- 
ther fact that tile TV picture is seen by transmitted light, rather 
than by reflected light, the effective viewing angle for television 
is slight^ wider (actually, an include! angle of approximately 
80 to 90 degrees) than that for optically projected pictures. More- 
over, since the TV picture'is seen by transmitted light that |s 
generated within the picture tube itself, television can be viewed 
at levels of ciamroom illumination that would "wash out" projected 
picture completely. 

Finally, TV program producers have learned to fill the receiver*s 
picture ar^ with just the essential details of any pictured situ- 
ation, omitting all picture field details not immediatley needed 
to convey the intended meaning. In consequence, essential "sub- 
ject matter" of a given TV picture "frame," as seen on a 21-inch 
or 24-inch TV set, Will often occupy about the same viewing screen 
area as it would if It were being shown in the form of a conven- 
tional classroom sound-film on a regular size classroom projection 
screen. ^ 

Under the pr^^t Ty» set pricing structure, a standard make 
home-type table model receiver in the 21-inch or 24-inch picture- 
tube size offers the great«it value in terms of dollars of cost per 
pupil ^mmodated. This does not mean that a sinide 21-inch 
24-inch receiver will suffice for an average-size group. 
Actually, experience has shown that a claasrooin of average s iy e 
and normal proportions will ordinarily require t%QO TV seta for 
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satisfactory group viewing an(i that, with two seta in use, no 
student need be seated beyond the maximum viewing range of 
each set. 

There is still some question as to the closet distance f<0TV 
viewing. Some of tlKMse who have studied this problem would plaM 
the near point for class group viewing at about 3% timw ths 
width of the actual picture area on the face of tiie picture tube, 
but the majority would pU(» it at a distam^ of 5 tim^ the pictare 
width. (This would amount to a distance of between 5% feet and 
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7 feet for a set with a 21-inch picture tube). Similarly, some 
would recommend a distance of 18^ timM the picture width 
iB the theoretically ideal far-point for TV viewinjr^ Most would 
ag^ree, however, that the maximum far-point for TV viewing for 
students with normal vision lies at a distance from the receiving 
equal to about 15 tiro^ the picture wMth, or about one foot 
of distance for each inch of picture tube diagonal. (Thus, for a 
21-inch set whose picture tube diagonal measures approximately 
21 inches, the very maximum viewing distance for mcwt students 
would.be about 21 feet.) The basis for calculating near and far 
point viewing distancai is explained diagrammatlcally on the 
opposite page. 

Experience in class group TV viewing to date, has identified 
three principles pertaining to the most advantageous location of 
the receiving sets. Fint, when these viewing-distance limitations 
are considered in relation to television 's-usable 80" to 90“ viewing 
angle and physical dimensions of classroom seats currently used, 
it will be found that wch 21-inch TV set accommodate betw'een 
18 and 22 students (depending on grade level), or that each 24- 
inch set, between 20 and 24 students. Secf^uUy, it has bw.n found, 
from actual classroom TV viewing experience that television 
receivers must be angled away from window walls at somewhere 
between 35* and 46* so that dir^t daylight and window reflwrtions 
will not fall upon either the face of the picture tube or upon the 
protective cover glass in front of it This means that TV seta will 
normally need to he located somewhere near the classroom's win- 
dow wall, facing dUgonally toward the opposite wall. Thirdly, 
on the basis of classroom TV viewing experiences, to date, it has 
been found that the two or more sets in any given clasaroom must 
be so oriented with resp^t to one another that no student any- 
where in the row will have an dually good view of two pictures 
at the same time. Otherwise, viewer attention is frequently broken 
by periods of “visual shopping for a better picture." 

Two different classroom arrangements that meet those thr^ 
conditions are shown diagrammatically on pages 68-69. Each rep- 
resents a tjrpically dimensioned claaaroom, and each suggests a 
seating arrangem^t that will ac^mmodate a viewing group of 
36 students. Ammgem^nt B offers two potential Advantage over 
Am^ement Ai (1), Plug-in provisions for gntenna connection 
and for operating current c^m be grouped together in one location, 
thereby simplifying wiring requirements, (2) with the two TV 
sets located comer-to-comer, the televisicm “sound track" appears 
to come from a single duration/ rather than from two. However, 
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Arrangement A ia likely to be preferred by most schools since 
, teachers, underatandably, prefer to avoid the inconvenience and 
commotion involved in rearranging classroom furniture for view- 
ing sessions. In fact, it was this arrangement that was adopted as 
the basic yidwing-room arrangement for use in the closed-circuit 
teaching experiments at Pennsylvania State University at Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., and now appears to be gaining fayor, generally. 
Obviously, considerable experimentation and research are stiD 
needed before any “ideal" classroom viewing plan can be recom- 
mended. New technical developments now in^^rogress are likely 
to offer ojpportunities for still other arrangements. Meanwhile, 
either of the two plans pictured should provide an acceptable 
interim arrangement. In choosing between them, it should be 
pointed out once more that Arrangement A has already demon- 
strated itself in use, whereas Arrangement B, may possibly offer 
additional advantage. . ' 

Technical considerations strongly point to the advisability of 
installing a. built-in amplifier "master" antenna system in any 
school builmng where most of the classrooms will eventually be 
■ equipped with TV sets, rather than to use independent antenna 
facilities for each individual classroom set. Not only can a well- 
engineered master antenna system virtually eliminate^inte^erence 
between i^ets in nearby rooms aiHi reduce all kinds of qtatic and 
hum pickup to the lowest possible minimum, but by varying the 
amount of signal preamplification to suit the respective station 
signal levels at the several television stations serving the local 
area, each classroom receiver is able to tune in all of these stations 
with uniform picture quality and freedom from static and intet- 
ference. Moreover, should one of- the "desired stations happen to 
be a UHF station, a relatively inexpensive converter can be added 
to the master antenna system to convert this station signal to a 
locally unused VHP channel, th^eby obviating any need for a 
school so equipped to purchasq the higherrpriced combination 
VHF-UHF sets where stations operati^ig in both bands are to be 
received. Finally, adding dtill another relAtively inexpensive unit 
to the master antenna system, nahiely'a closed-circuit ti^ansiSiitter 
tuned to any locally unused TV channel, will convert it in^ the 
video equivalent of the long familiar central sound systeip, makfng 
it possible to originate lecture table demonsteations and student 
workshop video programs within the school building and to dis- 
tribute these to any, or all other rooms with TV sets, as desiredl 
. • ■ ir 



Part VI. Exploring the Practicability of 

I 

^Direct Teaching by Television ^ 

% 

F ew subjects, if any, in the past two decades of pu^c 
education have awakened such widespread public interes^r 
have so thoroughly challenged the imagination of professional 
educatidnists, as has the question of whether or not it is possible 
to teach regular school and college subjects by television as effec- 
tively as they are normally taught in a conv^ntionel classroom 
situation. Interestingly enough, there is no longer any question 
as to whether or not stuc^ents can or do learn from viewing edu- 
cationally signifii^nt television programs, or as to whether or not 
television programs' designed specifically to supplement regular 
classroom teaching can be used to motivate student effort anci, to 
enrich school experience for young people generally. Instead, the 
focus of interest for educators and lay public alike is that of de- 
terminingt experimentally, the extent to which direct teaching by 
television in thq basic subject areas at pudlip school and higher 
edupation levels can be used ^fl^tively to perform teaching func- 
tions traditionally performed by individual teachers working di- 
rectly with Small class groups under conventional classroom 
i^tation-discussion conditions. ^ 

Telecourses Prove Practicable . 

Hie idea* of tming broadcasting to enable a teacher to reach 
student^ beyond the phy^cal confines of the immediate classroom 
is not new. ^quarter century ago, colleges and universities that 
owned and operated radio statioris sorted broadcasting extensicyi 
courses for the convenience of enroUees in isolated rural areas 
who could not readily join local extension rtudy groups. A survey 
made at Michigan Stath University during the 1965416 acade^ 
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year' showed a total of some 280 separate telecourses being offered 
by 69 different colleges and universities, and since that time the 
total has risen to almost 400 courses. 


Supplementation-Type Pro^amming 

At the public school level, ^educational broadcasting has devel- 
oped along substantially different lines. As had been true in the 
case of radio broadcasting, initial ventures into television broad- 
casting in moat instances involved demonstration-type program- 
ming over local commercial stations designed to maintain 
community interest in the work and purposes of the schools by 
showing samples of commendable student achievement and per- 
formance skills. Then, gradually, as school people came to recog- 
nize the potentialities of broadcasting for motivating student effort 


, and for providing new instructional content materials hot other- 

i 
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wise immediately accessible to the individual classroom teacher, 
demonstration t)T)e programming gave way to a new type com- 
monly known as ‘‘supplementation” or ‘‘enrichment” program- 
ming. 

Basically, this concept of^e role of educational broadcasting 
rests on the assumption that cadio and television from the stand- 
point of public educ&tion, are to be thought of as ‘‘access channels” 
to potentially useful instructional content materials not conven- 
iently available from conventional sources. The obligation it holds 
for the broadcaster is one ©f providing educationally significant 
supplementary content directly related to individual courses in 
the basic school subjects and of scheduling these broadcasts at 
times most convenient for reception by class groups for which 
their use would be appropriate. 

The individual classroom teacher is assumed to be the person 
continuously in a position to know precisely what her class group 
is intellectually and psychologically ready to be taught and how it 
should be taught in order to make it maximally meaningful. There* 
fore, she is held to have the right of final decision as to whether 
or not she will use any given educational radio or television pro- 
gram at the time it is broa^ast. Finally, it is considered to be 
her responsibility to d^idi^ pn the amount and kinds of comple- 
mentary teaching (or “utilisation”) needed for each enrichment 
type program she considers it advant^eous to use with her class 
groups. Thi 3 type of programming has been treated in some detail 
in Part III. ^ 

'f 

Evolution of the Direct Teaching Concept 

By the middle 1930’s, credit-course broadcasting at the college 
level had become l^airly common, particularly in colleges and 
■ universities that operated their own broadcast stations. The fact 
that radio course enroBees generally had been found to do about 
as well on the achievement-type tests used with the reguli# on- 
campus courses as did students who took the same courses norm- 
ally was accepted as “proof” of the practicability of direct teaching 
by radio. However^ most of these “radio courses” employed the 
conventional “college lecture*' typeiof lesson presentation with 
little modification other than to restrict the movements of the 
professor sufiicienly to keep him within the “pickup pattern” of 
the microphone. By contrast, classroom instructipn in the public 
schools for the most part had developed along the lines of, the 
familiar question and ‘answer recitation-discussion pattern still 
widely used today. Understandably then, public school people 
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tended, at that time, to look upon “the radio teaching method" 
as poorly suited for use below the college level and, in consequence, 
to consider any notion of using radio for direct teaching in public 
school subjects impracticable. 

To be sure, there had been several noteworthy occasions where 
radio had been pressed into service during a communitywide 
emergency or epidemic that nelbssitated closing the schools tem- 
porarily to enable teachers to teach their “absentee class groups,” 
so that the prescribed content of the local course of study could 
be completed on schedule. Moreover, subsequent use of standard 
achievement tests to find whether students “had learned enough 
from going to school by radio” to obviate any need for holding 
“Saturday makeup classes” or for extending the school year 
invariably showed entirely satisfactory progress. However, the 
fact that each of these ventures into direct teaching by radio had 
been undertaken simply as a temporary expedient tended to 
identify it in the minds of a great many school people as nothing 
ipore than a substitute for conventional classroom teaching. 

Meanwhile, what is l«own as “School of the Air” radio broad- 
casting which had started in the latter 1920’s with enrichment 
type progra^hning w4s gradually undergoing a shift in orientation 
in the direction -of a modified form of direct teaching variously 
identified m “demonstratioih teaching,” "specialist teaching” and 
“master teacher broadcasting.” 

Early program use surveys began to reveal ^iistances where a 
local school, lacking a teacher trained to teach a particular sub- 
ject, was attempting to use an enrichment-type program ’^iseries 
to .do the basic teaching job in tha^ Inject and assigning one of 
its.l^aLteachlrs to do whatever supplembntation teaching was 
nece^ry. Gradually, on the b&sis of th4 findings from measure- 
ment studies in schools that undertook to use radio in this manner, 
it b^me reasonably evident that it was possible to do on accept- 
ably effective teaching job in many of the commonly offered public 
school subjects by using a suable enrichment-type program series 
to do' the basic teaching job in combination with careful and 
thorough supplementation teaching (or “program utilization,” 
to call it by its less definitive but more Common name) by the 
teacher immediately following each broadcast. ' ' « 

Th^ Specialist Teacher ' , * 

t, ’ t -k • 

As news of theSe findings spread, State and local school system# ^ 
that were doing school-of-the4tir broadcasting began to re^dii#^ 
the emphaila of their subject area program series to make 
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more readily usable on a specialist teaching basis. The “radio 
teachers" were selected with greater care, in an attempt to have 
each course sdries “taught" by the local teacher judged to be 
truly of specialist teacher stature in the handling of her subject. 

Insofar as practicable, individual broadcastd were planned 
to serve as self-contained teaching units, and manuals and study 
guides for each prograih series were developed to help the in- 
dividual local teacher improve her “program utilization technique” 
by suggesting a variety of possibly applicable folbwup devices and 
student activities. Except for a few subtle tind not readily dis- 
cemable differences in structure Md emphasis, however, these 
programs were closely similar to the programs of series produced 
for enrichment use. 

Up to the time of 4;he beginning of World War II, this type 
of direct teaching by ra^io, though fairly common^ had not yet 
achieved anything remotely approaching general acceptance. One 
city school system, that of Cleveland, Ohio, was experimenting 
with direct teaching in all subject areas on a city wide basis and, 
by that time, had accumulated a fairly substantial amount of 
achievement score evidence of its practicability. Elsewhere, how» 
ever, direct teaching use of radio was usually dbnfihed to ex- 
ploratory exjSerimentation in a few selected courses or with a few 
selected class groups. 

Thj0 Same Cycle Again With Televisipn' 

With the advent of television, broadcasting at the public-school 
level started, much as it had with radio, with broadc^ting samples 
of student perfodnance, gra4ually expanding into the field of 
enrichment-type programming related to sp^ific curriculum areas. 
However, as the colleges and universities’ began to f^dapt their 
credit-course offerings for presentation by telen^sjon, the whole 
instructional approach underwent a change in character and with- 
in a very short time the familiar lecture methdd had been super- 
seded by what has been termed the “lecture demonstration" 
method. What on fadio, had been verbaJIy commuiricated “know- 
how;” on television became “show-how" and college.course broac|r 
casting began to take on a new sipmiflcance. 

Meanwhile, a similar change set in at the public-school level. 
The addinon of visual demonstration to verbally communicated 
explanation tended to make the enrichment type program even 
more a “self-teaching" unit of experie^ than had been achieved 
by radio lessons planhed intentionally for direct teaching use! 

^ Instead of merely refeiiing' to visual materials which the cua- 
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tomary radio series teacher's manual had suggested, the teacher- 
on-camera herself showed whatever illustrative materials she 
thought likely to be needed to establish visual identification of 
unfamiliar objects and places and things, or to help students 
visualize the internal structure and dynamics of new concepts. 

Even when the specialist teacher approach began to make its 
appearance in television programming designed for in-school 
viewing, the teacher-on-camera was no longer a “superior” to 
envied and mistrusted but, instead, beca^ a helper who assisted 
with the more routine communication phase of teaching so that 
the local classroom teacher might have more time left for the more 
meticulous job of helping her students interpret and apply the new 
television communicated experiences. 

Use of “television lesson" broadcasts in the public schools, 
although still offered for use solely on an elective basis, has shown 
a steady growth, until today, it is fairly general in oUr larger 
cities. Difficulties in adjusting class schedules to match broadcast 
schedules still continue to limit the use of such broadcast series 
in a great many schools, and lack of Suitable classroom facilities 
for television viewing impose still other limitations. Significantly, 
however,, concern over*the respective merits of enrichment pro~ 
gramming as opposed lo direct teaching programming appears, 
for the most part, not to have carried over from radio into the 
field of television. 

Today, instead of concerning herself over whether she is “trying 
to fit television lessons into her own teaching” or “trying to fit 
her own teaching into that of the television teacher.” the average 
teacher who elects to make use of lesson telecast series appears' 
to do so with something of a feeling that she is deliberately inviting 
the teacher-on-camei^ to come into her classroom once or twice a 
week by television to help out with an aspect of the total teaching 
job which she, lacking the variety of illustrative and demonstra^ 
tions materials and the specialized skills in using them, could 
not do as readily. ’ 

Not only, then, has direct-teaching programming, once con- 
sidered to be unsuited for use below the college level, now come 
to be accepted.^ as educationally and philosofihically sound at the 
elementary WhodHevel, but the prevalence of its use has tended 
to make school people sense a distinction between the two concepts 
of the role of educational broadcast!^ which had not 
apparent before the advent of television. 

Enrichment programming, from the standpoint of the broad- 
caster, finds itself immediately in competition with infom^tional 
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and public-service programming alrea(^ beWg done by the com- 
morcial stations and networks. From the standpoint of progrttn- 
utilization by the classroom teacher, it finds itself in comp>etition 
with teaiphing films and^other types of library materials designed 
for selective use precisely when needed. Direct-teaching program- 
ming, however, competes with neither for it undertakes what 
neither the commercial broaldcaster nor the text- mate rials pro- 
ducer has ever att^pted to accomplish. 

Closed-Circuit Televisiort Invite^ Further Experimen- 
tation 

Early experimentation in the use of television for direct teach- 
ing was handicapped by the fact that most school systems and 
colleges were completely dependent on the generosity of local 
commercial stations for any opportunity to explore possibiUties 
of adapting established instructional techniques and procedures 
to the new medium and devising such new lesson i^r^entation 
techniques as might be needed. Accordingly, at the start of direct 
teaching by television, lesson presentation patterns tended gen- 
erally to follow program formats of standard television broadcasts. 

At first the programs attempted merely Ho bring viewers a 
picture of a teacher teaching a physically present class-group, on 
the assumption that each lesson presentation needed actually tc^ 
picture a recogni2ably normal classroom situation in order to 
enable the individual viewer to achieve any feeling of immediate 
participation. Teachers, too, tended to prefer having student 
groups appear^ith them on camera, to help them achieve opti- 
imum “pacing” 'in their teaching ^ to indicate for theip, by 
the questions they asked, any points in the lessons that might 
need further elaboration or clarification. 

; Gradually, however, observations reported by researchers, to- 
gether with evidence from viewer reaction studies began to raise 
some doubt about the utility of this practice. Repeatedly research- 
ers have noted that when a student group is seen on camera with 
the teacher, the psychological effect on the individual viewing 
group member tends to be one of “making him' feel himself to be 
merely a spectotor to something that iq happening to somebody 
else, free of any obligation to pay attention to what is being Raid 
and done,” instead of giving him any sense of being a participating 
member of the group in the studio.* 

*Kamaijt, Hidtya. An Inventory of 'Histitational Reeeerch. Educational 
Television and Badio Center, 2820 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. ^ ' 



were added to permit “dollying in" for closeup “ahota” of display 


However, not all schools and colleges interested in experiment- 
ing with television as a medium for direct teaching were so fortun- 
ate as to be located near a commercial broadcaster able to make 
any substantial amount of air time available for school broad- 


themselves in exploring its potential applicability, either for use 


Closed-Circuit Equipment 

Fundamentally, any closed-circuit television system consists of 
three basic parts: The i;H-ogram-origination facilities, the 'dis- 
tribution cable sy|tera, and the receiving facilities 

The program-originatixm facUUies include one or more 'tele- 
vision cameras and their associated cameraM:ontrol equipment, one 
or more microphones and a microphone-control mixer preampU- 
fier and an elwtronic device that mixes the combined camera out- 
, put signals with the combined microphone signals to form a single 
composite program si^al identical in character with the program 
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a school system or an entire community) where it is intended that 
the programs be receivable, along with any amplifiers that may 
he needed to boost the power of the program signal to insure clear 
picture reception at all viewing locations, and suitable line ter- 
minating units at the individual r«;eiver locations for plugging in 
the individiml receiving sets and matching their antenna input 

characteristics to those of the signal supplied by the distribution 
system. 

The receiving facilities normally consist of standard television 
receivers. 

The chief distinction betweeen closed-circuit television and 
open-circuit’ telev^ion (or "broadcast television” as it is better 
known) is that, with a closed-circuit system, the program "trans- 
missions” are carried entirely within the cable circuits of the 
distribution system and are, therefore, not receivable except on 
television receivers connected directly to line terminating "outlet 
boxes of the distribution system (more often jpnown aaa "master 
sntenna system ) , . where^e-with broadcast t^evisioh, any TV 
receiver capable of tuning to the station’s ^>erating channel 
can tune in its broadcast. 

Another distinction, of course, is the great difference in in- 
stallation and operating costs. For a television broadcast station 
of average power and covefage, the combteed costs of ^ansmitter, 
antenna, and antenna-supporting tower alone can easily iruff to 
1200,000, and the transmitter operating costs may average any- 
wh^e between 5 and l6 tiiouswd dollars a year.^ Program-origin- 
ati<* facilities to provide for one studio for ‘livo” prognunming, 
plu4 facilities for the use of films and IMdes will cost ai^here 
fr^ 190,000 to $100,000, or higher. 

Educational institutions that plan, eventually, to go into dtiu- 
cawnaJ TV broadcasting, sometimes prefer to bpy broadcast- 
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• type camera equipment for program origination over clo.'^- 
circuit systems, instead of starting out with less-costly "Vidicon" 
type cameras ordinarily employed in closed-circuit operatitm 
However, where there is no immediate prospect of the school's 
going into actual broadcast programming, there are several 
definite advantages to be gained from using the closed-circuit type 
of camera equipment. 

For one thing, the "Vidicon" camera-tube is far less easily 
damaged by improper handling by non-professional camera crews 
than is true of the ‘‘Image Orthicon” tube used in studio-type 
camera designed for broadcast use, and, when it does require re- 
placement, the cost is far less than the coat of an Image Orthicon 
tube. Then, use of the Vidicon camera-tube permits simpler, mor? 
compact design of the camera, along with lighter weight anc 
greater operating convenience. 

Most imp>ortant, from the standpoint of camera use in direct- 
teaching operations, the Vidicon-type camera can remain focused 
on stationary display materials — charts, maps, diagrams, scale 
models, and picturea of all kinds — for prolonged periods of tinw 
without any danger of image "burn-in" on the photo-sensitive, 
picture-scanning surface of the camera tube, whereas the Imagf 
Orthicon tube can be ruined beyond recovery if left focused on 
a nonmoving pattern of- object for more than a very few minutes 

Since something over 80 percent of the needs for visual-informt 
tion usage in teaching involves types of materials whose instruc- 
tional significance lies in identification of physical appearance 
and relative size and contour of objects or persons, and in tracing 
% 
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patterned interrelationships among parts of charts, diagrams, 
and ‘models', which students must have ample time to study in 
detail, it is evident that the Vidicon-type camera is far better 
suited to direct-teaching use than is the Image Orthicon type 
camera. 

Adding the Programming Facility 

As mentioned in Part 1V^ once a school plant is equipped with 
a master-antenna system, with TV' receiving sets installed in in- 
dividual classrooms, it is a relatively simple matter to transform 
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it into a closed-circuit broadcast system by merely adding pro- 
gram origination facilities to accommodate w'hatever ty'pes of 
programming are desired. (In fact, an entire 30-room sdiool can 
be equipped, at the time of construction, with a master-antenna 
system for the simultaneous transmission of up to seven program 
signals, two 21-inch receiving-sets installed in each classroom, and 
minimi>m program-origination facilities for the simultaneous pro- 
duction of two separate direct-teaching lesson series, for only 
slightly more than the average cost — assuming fire-resistant 
construction — of a single classroom. ) 

Educators were quick to recognize that closed-circuit tele- 
vision affords advantages for experimenting in direct-teaching 
programming that had not been feasible over television brpadeaat 
stations. Wiih reception limited solely to receiving-sets 
connected to the distribution system’s cable network, there w«s no 
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nec€Mit> either for timing lesson-presentationa to conform to con- 
\entional broadcast time-divisions, or to follow conventional 
broadcast-prtjgrsmming practices. Neither has it been neceaaarv 
for all lesson presentations* of a given course to conform to any 
single teaching format, so that formats initially adopted for any 
given direct-teaching experiment have been subject, generally, to 
mcvdiflcation to maJce use of new discoveries in relation to factors 
that appear to affect teaching effectiveness. 

Once experimentation in direct-teaching application of cl<»tNd. 
circuit television liegan, it spread rapidly, until, by the end of 
1955, according to a survey study made by Mr. C. M. Braum of 
the Joint Council on Educational Tele%dsion', experimental pro- 
jects of this character were in progress in 70 different schools and 
college} and in i military* training centers, distributed over 33 
different Statos and the District of Columbia, with approximatelv 
half of the projects using the Vidicon-type camera equipment, 
and the other hal? using the broadcast-t>T>e Image Orthicon ^fn- 
eras. Exact figures are still not available as to the number of 
educational institutions using closed-circuit television today, either 
on an experimental basis or as a part of regular teaching, but 
it is believed that a conservative estimate would put the number 
at w’ell over a hundred. 

Three Approaches to Direct Teaching by TV 

The term direct teaching by television" has been used to de- 
scribe a vmrlety of different educational applications of television. 
As has bwn pointed out earlier some of the first ventures into 
®^^vhment-type programming were thought of as being direct- 
teaching broadcasts. At the college-university broadcastiiig level, 
the term implied tel«:our8e broadcasting. Commercial broad’ 
chstors often use it to apply, generally, to any broadcast eeria 
designed to fit a particular subject area. Educational broadcaaten 
recognize the specifically intended direct-teaching purjKMe, but 
tend to think of the individual lesson preaentations as "programs" 
rather than as lessons. Even researciiers concernwl with experi- 
mental study of direct teaching by television, although fully (^- 
nizant of the dir«!t-teaching purpose common to their respective 
studio, exhibit wide differences with respect to basic assumptloiia, 

• Cl<»ed-Cireult TelevUion In*f*llation« at Edocatfoaal Inatitutiona 
(muneofraphed) Washington, D. C.: Joint Coondl on Edo<atlonal Talarld«i 

TeltrUivn, American <bandl Education, F^iruazy 
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I characteristic iMson pr^entation format used, and the role 
gsaigned to the teacher-on-camera. 

Any attempt to examine, individuall>% the %nrioua research 
studies that have been undertaken, to date, in the field of direct 
leaching by television tends to support the inference that ench 
one of them is uniquely different from any other. However, if we 
Ti -t-xamine them in terms of the slated or implied role accorded 
tile teacher-on-camera, it will be seen at once that they tend hi 
liiii into three distinct and basically different categories 

The "Televised-Education" Approach 

Experimental projects and research studies based on this ap- 
proach characteristically undertake to use television to “extend 
the classroom visually,*’ to enable the teacher-on-camera to teach 
a number of remotely Icicated viewing groups at the .same time 
he is teaching his physically present class group. Television is 
considered to be merely a transmission system used to bring vdew- 
erss a picture of an expert teaclt^^^tually engaged in the process 
of teaching a student group immWiatcly before him. 

The assumptions on which its structure and procedures are 
based are: First, that the full potentialiUea of an outstandingly 
able teacher are better utilized by using television to extend the 
number of students^ h.® can reach directly; stcond, that^ in his 
(.apacity of teachls^ Qitliii amera, he must be able to observe the 
reactions of a physically present student group, typical of the 
range of interests and abilities repr^epted by the total student 
population his Imsoh prMentations are expected to serve, to enable 
him to achieve optimum ‘’pacing,” an dto identify points that 
need further clarification or elaboration; and, third, that, by 
■‘staging” each TV l^son to duplicate or cicwely approximate the 
characteristic dasaroom situation, members of viewing groups 
will be most likely to identify themselves as participating ihembers 
of the student group seen on camera. 

In its simpler forms, ^televds^-education” teacJiing Involves 
simply training one or m(Ae cameras on the "television teacher” 
in the act of teaching his normal class group, and employing con- 
ventional instructional techniques, Usually, one or two lessons a 
week are broadcast: (1) To supplement the regular class work 
of the groups that are viewing tb^ l^sons; (2) to provide 
add^jupil stimulation and idbtivation by reason of the su^rior 
qualit/M the l^son pr^entation; and (8) to provide an example 
the individual local classroom teacher can use in an attempt to 
improvs^her own teaching procedural. In effect, this approach . 
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appears closely to parallel the “master tocher” approach of the 
da>^ of direct teaching by radio, mentioned earlier. 

In its more-advanced form, however, the main camera is moved 
around to face the “television teacher" directly, while a second 
camera, is “cut in, periodically, for a closer view' of something the 
teacher is showing, and a third camera, placed to face the student 
group in the studio, is cut in, from time to tinie, to enable viewers 
to observe the reactions of theee students bei^ taught directly 

In ita most advanced form, the student group on camera actually 
disappears, altogether, but every other effort is made to create 
the illusion of “a true classroom situation," with the' teacher-on- 
camera concentrating on “teaching the camera," but stopping, 
now and then, to answer student questions purporting to come 
from students to the right or left of the ckmera position. / 

Characteristically, each TV viewing group is in charge of a 
person variously referred to as a “proctor,” monitor," or “teacher 
assistant,” who is responsible for; (1) Keening order during the 
viewing session; (2) answering any queslflons from the group; 
(3) seeing that the group carries out instructions given by the 
teacher-on-camera; (4) collecting assigned homework papers 
from the group, (5) distributing prepared readings lists and 
study guides; and (6) administering tests and recording the 
student Achievement scores. 

In variations of this approach where the teaching responsibility 
is assumed to be shared between the teacher-on-camera and thf I 
local classroom teacher, the latter i? responsible for doing what- 
ever supplementary teaching may be needed to make sure t,he TV 
lesson is fully Comprehended. ‘ j 

However, all variations of the "televised-education" teaching 
approach have one thing in common, w'hether they be of the sim 
pier forms wherein viewers see a teacher actually teaching a 
student group on camera, or whether they be of a type closely 
approaching staged program production.^ 

The teacher-on-camera is the locally available teacher con- 
sidered to offer the best combination of thorough knowledge of his 
subject, acknowledged teaching skill, and ability to “project him- 
self" on teleyis^. Further, It is assumed that he, being in effect 
a “master teac^” in all respects, is the person best qualified te I 
determine the content and emphasis of each TV lesson presents- 1 
tion, and that he alone has the right to decide precisely how he I 
can develop the lesson topic most effectively. Accordingly, on I 
camera, he customarily is self-directed, with canffra taking their I 
cues from him, rather than from a program producer. I 
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Mo3t of the courses being taught experimentally by closed- 
nrcuit television in the Pennsylvania State University research 
project* tend to follow this general approach in their instructional 
[irocedures, and much of the experimentation in direct teaching 
by television, at the pyblic-school level, tends, likewise, to fall into 
this category. 

'• » 

The “Broadcast-Production” Approacl^ 

Like the "televised-education” approach, which it closely re- 
sembles in some respects, this approach stems from ain attempt 
to provide systematic instruction in regular school and college 
subjects to student groups beyond the immediate physical presence 
of the teacher. However, there is no pretension that the teacher- 
on-camera is teaching a physically present class group co-incident 
with his teaching remotely located viewing groups. Instead, each 
lesson presentation is studio-produced, and employs standard, pro- 
fessional broadcast-television production techniques with a lecture- 
■ demonstration type of program format. 

As in the “televised-education” approach, the teacher-on-camera 
is selected for thorough familiarity with his subject, plus the 
ability "to project himself" on television, but less emphasis is 
placed on demonstrated ability to teach in a normal classroom 
situation since it is assumed that broadcast programming tech- 
niques of presentation will be used in the TV lessons. Instead, 
the teacher-on-camera and the program director assigned to work 
with him in presenting his course constitute a "Lesson-Production 
Team,” each pf them considered to be "the full professional equal 
of the other"’' They decide jointly what will be taught in any given 
lesson, but the decision as to how it will be taught is held to be a 
“production” matter, properly referrable to the director. 

Each lesson presentation tends, in effect, to be a professionally- 
produced television program. Usually, the teacher-on-camera 
“teaches the camera” directly, at all times, although there are 
still some who prefer, as in the “televised-education” approach, to 
have some students present in the studio to help them achieve 
proper lesson “pacing,” and to interrupt with questions, occasion- 

* Gaunter, C.R. and Greenhill, L. P. An Investigation of Closed-Circuit 
Television for Teaching University Courses. University Park, Pa.; The 
Pennsylvania State University. July 31, 1966. ^ 

® This approach is succinctly explained by Dr. Huston Smith, Washington 
University, St Louis, in a paper prepared for delivery October 7, 1966, at 
I the 38th Annual Conference of the American Council on Education. 
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ally, where further clarification is needed. Such lesson productions 

are. ^metimes designed to be used as “complete teaching pack- 


Teaching Demo^^ 
■ tree with 


tion experiment,* in which TV lessons were planned for tree wiin- 
out any supplementary teaching by local classroom teachers. In 
other cases, such as the experiment in direct teaching of selected 
elementary-grade and high school subjects ilndertaken by the St 
j^uis public schools over Educational Television Station KETC- 
TV,* the TV lessons are designed to.do the basic job of presenting 
and explaining b%w content, j>ut ar^ intended to be supplemented 
y further teaching by the individual local classroom teacher. 

Although critics of this approach contend that "it forces the 
t^her-on-camera to first become an actor, in order that he may 
play the role of teacher before the camera," it cannot be denied 
that res earch studies have shown it to be at least as effective as 

•TeO^ion T«»ching Demonstrdtion : Annwl Report 1966-56, and'ln- 
formabon Conning Televiaion-Teaching Demonatrabon Conducted Over 
Edu^bonal Tel^ion SUbon WQED, 1966-67. Both publications available, 
form, from Division of Public Relabons, Pittsburgh Pubik 

h J ^"’•**te*tion of Television Teaching, Conducted 

P^Kr***Q?‘ Educabonal Television Commission an^ The S^. Look 

Public Schools. St Louis: St. Louis Public Schools. September 1966. 
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the tel^sed education” approach in producing: measurable learn- 
ing gains. Understandably, it is the approach that appears to be 
favored for use in experimental projects where lesson series are 
broadcast over local TV stations, and, since schools engaged in 
cloaed-circuit programming res^rch tend to look for operations 
personnel with broadcast-television experience to meet their staff- 
ing needs, the broadcast-production” approach spears to be 
gaining favor here, as well. 


The “Video-Instrumented Teaching” Approach 

However, there is another approach that differs sharply from 
the two already identified, with respect to its basic assumptions 
and its over-all procedural structure. 

First publicized by Dr*. Lewis of Chicago Teachers College* 
about 6 years ago. this approach starts with the assumption that 
television s most far-reaching significmice for di^efet teaching of 
regular school and college subjects lies in its potentialities for 
facmtatmg instruction. 

Advocates of this approach Jiave pointed out, again and again, 
that learning gams discovered in experimental studies of the past 
half^zen years “are clearly attributable, NOT to any subtle 
mapc inherent to television as a medium of communication, but, 
rather, to the fact that no other instructional rnedium offera the 
truly resourceful teacher anything remotely approaching an 
equal opjmrtunity to do such an incisively-precise job of teaching 
hrough imaginative selection and skilled application of instruc- 
tional techniques uniquely and immediately suited to the teaching 
the moment - techniques, for the most part, not 
I practicable for use in conventional classroom teaching on a school- 
wide basis.” 

TWs is tantamount to saying that the more capable teacher 
stands to ^in more from using television for direct teaching 
than does the less gifted teacher. This inference is supported by 
the ^most universal observation of researchers in this field that 
truly good teaching takes on added effectiveness on television, 
while mediocre teaching, on television, stands starkly revealed 
in all its shabby futility.” 

Moreover, advocates of this approach contend that the “special- 
Mt-teoch er" concept, impUcit in both ^ ‘telerteed^ucation’' 

Jounuu, Novnnb«r-D«o«iiiber, 1968 , pp. ^75. 
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approach and the "broadcast-productiQn” approach, is unrealistic, 
that individual differehcea '^ist among teachers mu^ as they 
do among students, and that in order to assure tophtevel skill m 
ail aspects of the entire teaching process, ‘‘teacher teams’’ are 
needed, each member selected for a particular ability necessary 
to the total teaching job. 

They insist that it is unrealistic, also, to concern ourselves with 
exploring the practicability of using television as a means, of 
providing existing types of school experiencr to a constantly grow, 
ing school population — that, instead, we should be trying to find 
out how television’s demonstrated potenUal for instrumenting 
teaching can Ij^t be utilized to improve the character of instruc- 
tion on a school-wide basis. 

Improvements in the traditional public school curriculum, they 
point out, are always desirable, and, as schools undertake to de- 
velop functionally reoriented tturrjfcula geared to the realities of 
living in a society characterized by increasingly automated tech- 
nolog>% we can expect an intensified demand for more efficient 
use of instructional resources. This, theyXmainUin, is the area in 
which direct teaching by television finds its greatest opportunity 
and meets its greatest challenge. 

Attention is called to the fact that this new approach envisage 
the total teaching process as consisting of two separate function- 
ally -distinct phases: The basic-communication phase, and the 
interpretation-application phase. 

The basic-communication phase, includes the communicating 
factual (ontent and makes it comprehensible through carefully 
organized explanation and demonstrations, together with orienta- 
tion and motivation aspects of Reaching, establishing visual identi- 
fications, and setting up “intellectual cross-indexing” to facilitate 
selective recall by students. 

The equally important and more meticulous interpretation- ap- 
plication phase, involves (1) helping students to interpret the new 
TV^ommunicated learnings, to identify and evaluate their poten- 
tialities and limitations with respect to applications and signifi- 
cance, and to fit these learnings into the total configuration of 
antecedent experience in order to provide an expanded basis for 
further learning, and (2) providing planned practice situations in 
which students can apply the new learnings in teacher-guided 
procedures aimed at accomplishing specifically defined goals with 
clearly specified levels of achievement. 

The basic-communication phase it assigns tq specialized teach- 
ing teams employing television (usually, closed circuit) in order 


I 
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to accomplish this phase quickly (and, possibly, with som^ 
what better -student rete^ion), and to give the individual class- 
nwm tether more time/for types of teaching best accomplished 
through working directly with relatively small student groups and 
individual students. 

The inUrpretation-applUatwn phake, it still, holds to be the re- 
sponsibility of the individual classroom teacher working im- 
mediately with her own class group, w'ho,' either as an actively 
participating member of the teacher team assigned to a particular 
lesson series, or as a curriculum committee member that shared 
in defining its objectives, is fully informed as to the content and 
emphasis of forthcoming lesson presentations, and is, therefore, 
continuously in a position to organize past ^rnings to provide 
a conceptual basis for her group’s ready cofnprehension of each 
new lesson presentation. 

Lnder this approach, then, the teacher-on-camera is neither a 
specialist or "master teacher" nor the performer member of a 
teacher-producer team. Instead, fie is simply one member of a 
“teacher-team" responsible for planning, writing, and document- 
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ing the successive lesson presentations of a particular course at 
a given grade level, and for preseflting them on camera. He u 
elected by the team on the basis of his being thought the member 
st qualified to present the lessons (or a given bsson or lesson 
8«iuence within the course). On camera, he is entirely self db 
rected, and may even perform Uie actual camera aiming, framing 
and switching operations, if desired, by yeans of push button 


tion that the lesson is originating in an actual classroom Students 
rarely appear on camera, and when they do, it is for the purp«» 
of reporting directly to viewing groups on the results of 8peA:ial 
projects in which they have participated, or individual assign, 
ments they have completed. On such occasions, it is assumed that 
the individual doing the reporting has something of general inter- 
est to say to all viewing-group members-, and he “tells it direcUv 
to the camera." Likewise, the teacher-on-camcra "teaches the 
camcm^ exclusively, in an attempt to capture and hold.conUnu- 
ou^y, the toUl visual attention of every viewing-group member.. 

No provision is made to accommodate questions from students 
of viewing^lass groups during the TV presentaUons, on the 


Finally, as indicated earlier, this approach assumes that each 
jewing group will be supervised, during lesson proienUtiota. by 
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I ^ 

I pi. inning the next lesson presentation of the series, while frequent 
amferences between central TV teaching staff and teachers using 
I the lesson presentations with their class groups provide the means 
for matching the TV lesson presentations to the average rate of 
individual class group piDgresaion. 

It is this "vid«>-in8trumented teaching” approach that is used, 
for the most part, as the basis for televiaion usage in the 6-year 
ex penmenUl teaching project now in progreas in Hagerstown, 
Md. Now in the middle of its first year of operation, this project 
is already providing the h^ic-communication phase of .instruction 
I in the basic subject areas to 2 high, schools and 6 elemenUry 
schoola in the immediate Ifagerstown area, and will eventually 
be Mpand^ to include all the schools of the Washington Countv 
( d.) public schools* Thrw separate studios are fullv equipped 
and in ^raUon at ‘Television Teaching Center” immediate to 
tN. Board of Education h^dquarters building, making it possible 
to originate throe separate lesson seri^ at the same time, and 
to transmit them, simulUneously, over a communitvwide coaxial 
cable closed-circuit system for. individual class group viewing. 

The project's first year of operation is concerned largely with 
developing appropriaU TV teaching techniques and system opera- 
tions pi^edures. organiring administrative procedures and lesson 
wheduling for maximum convenience in class group viewing, and 
Identifying specific aap^ta of the toUl program for controlled 
experimentation an^ measurement study. The project is procccd- 
ing smoothly, slightly ahead of schedule, and, it has met with 
wholehearted support from faculty and community, alike.*' 

1 

Research Findings Basic to Planning 

Early research and experimenUtion in the field of direct teach- 
mg by television were addressed Urgejy to two problems: Finding 
out which of the common public school and college subjects could 
appropriately be Uught directly by television; and finding out. 
ex perim entally, whether or not a given teacher, employing what 


unhara, Franklin mnd LowdwTmlk. Ronald R. TelerUlon in Our Schools. 

^ Welfare, Office of Education, 
ip ^ Washmgion: U. S. Government PrinUng Office. 19W, 


V Tomorrow: An Educator’s Blueprint 

of Education, 1967, pp. 84^. 

*“ tlm«SchooU of Washington County. Washington 
County Board of Education. Hagerstown, Md., 1966. ^ 
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would be considered ^food claasroom teaching techniques, could 
"teach his subject" by television, to additional student groups iw 
to individual viewers), beyond the confines of the immediate class- 
room, as effectively as he, or an equally able teacher could teach 
a comparable student group in a conventional classroom Bituatfoo. 
Little interest, if any, seems to have been shown in trying to find 
out whether or not there might be certaiij aspects of teaching that 
could be accomplished better or, perhaps, more expeditiously, 
through the use of television. Most researchers appeared to bl 
concerned, primarily, with trying to determine whether or not 
television could qualify as "one of the modern teaching tools.” 

Then,, study by study, the accumulating fiqdings of research 
provided steadily mounting evidence ^ hat ; ( 1 ) Practically ail d 
the commoiT school and college subjects can be taught acceptaUy 
well by television; l2) students taking courses by television teal 
to do about as well (in some cases, perhaps, somewhat better) 
on acTiievement-type tests aA those who take the same couraa 
convenTionahy ; and (3) sire of viewing groups seems to make 
no measurable difference, quantitatively or qualitatively, on tlw 
effectiveness of direct teaching by television.'* 

Once it was established with reasonable certainty that regular 
public school and college subjects could be taught by television, 
a variety of experimental projects sprang up in all parts of the 
United States. Some of them, such as Pittsburgh’s "High School 
of the Aih" and Chicago’s "Junior College of the Air,” already 
described in some d^ail, in Part I, page . . . , undertook to apply 
these findings in projects designed to provide systematic instruc- 
tion in regular school or college subjects to young people who. 
for one reason or another, could not be accommodated in regular 
in-school (or on-campus) classes. Other projects have frankly- 
been attempts to explore the possibility of using direct teaching 
by television to relieve the effects of critical shortages in qualified 
teachers and school housing. 

Still other prbjwts have underUken to identify principles and 
techniques by which direct teaching by television can be ma<k 
maximally effective in promoting learning, and to explore ways 
and means of using it to improve the quality of school experience 
fo r you ng people, generally. (This, it will be recognized, is the 

'* Kumata, Hideya. An Inventory of Inetructional Television ^Tfesoerch 
(Reporting a project of the laetitute of Cwnmunications^ ResMrch at the 
University of Illinois) Edocational Television and Radio Center. Ann Arbor. 
Michigan, 1966. 
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baaic purpose underlying the “video-instrumented teAching" ap- 
proach to direct teaching by television.) 

A number of studies have demonstrated the values of -making 
liberal use of visual aids, simple mechanically- and eleelrically- 
based and analogues deigned to aid student visualization of rela- 
tidnships and time-sequence processes, and supplementary 
materials of all kinds. In fact, it has been found, where dir^t 
teaching by television is done on a schoolwide basis, that, not only 
can a greater variety of .visual materials be used to advantage, 
but the fact that a single set of such materials for a given topic 
of instruction is enough to serve an entire school system mak^ 
it easier and more economical to keep illustrative and demonstra- 
tion materials continuous!)^ up-to-date. « 

Other research findings have established such obvious educa- 
tional advantage of direct teaching by television as: (1) 
ability to bring every member of each viewing ^roup a closeup 
view of teaching demonstrations conventionally feasible only on 
an individual basis, such as dissections of biological specimens, 
showing how to use a aliderule, o^ showing how to make button- 
hole; (2) its ability to bring students visual information not 
otherwise acceepible for direct observation, such as ^sualization 
of the interacting sound-wave presure fronts within a loud- 
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speaker enclosure, division-of-labor ■phenomena inside an anthill, 
or microscope-slide views of bacteria cultures; and (3) its ability* 
through the use of multiple-camera techniques, to j^rtray, visu- 
ally, relationships between two or more different things that are 
not readily apparent when they are examined singly, as can be 
done in visually relating pictures of products or industries with 
specific map locations by superimposing the one upon the other. 

Several researchers" " who havfe undertaken to investigate the 
rdationship between abilities of students and the extent to which 
^ey can profit from direct instruction by television have found 
/that, although both low-ability and high-ability students showed 
statistically significant , learning gains at least equal to those 
found for conventional classroom instruction, the low-ability 
students tended, on the basis of actual percentage gain from pre- 
test to post-test scores to show proportionately more learning ' 
from the television lesson presentations than did the high-ability 
students. This would seem to suggest a possibility that the use of 
television may make it possible to design lessons for television 
presentation to accommodate a somewhat wider range of in- 
dividual differences in student abilities than has been considered 
possible in conventional classroom instruction. However, further 
research is obviously ne«^d before this can be stated as anything 
more than a hypothesis. ' 

One of the major concerns, both of educators interested in 
the use of television for direct-teaching application and of re- 
searchers working in this field, has been that o#^diffg some 
practicable means whereby members of viewing groups might be 
able, during the course of a lesson presentation, to question the 
teacher-on-camera about points not fully comprehended. Various 
approaches to this problem have been devised. 

In some of the experimental projects, microphones have been 
installed in viewing rooms, with lines running back to a loud- 
speaker in the program-originating room, so that, when a view- 
ing-group member indicates he wants to ask a question, the 
assistant teacher, monitor,” or **proctor” (as he has been 
variously identified) in charge of the viewing group can simply 
signal the teacher-on-camera, and then switch on the microphone 


K»nner, J. H., Runyon, R. P. and Elesiderato, 0. Television in Army 
Training: Evaluation - of Television in Army Basic Training. (Technical 
Report 14) Washington, D. C.; Human Resources Research Office, The Georn . 
Washington University. Nov., 1964. 

" Boone, W. P, Evaluation of the U. S. Naval Academy Television as a 
Teaching Aid. (No. 7010-7-26-64, Duplicated). Annapolis: United States 
' Naval Academy. October 29, 1964. 
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80 the student can ask the question. In other projects, the return- 
speech c^cuits of a central sound system have been used in this 
fashion. A fehv projects have made use of both microphone circuits 
and closed-circuit TV camera facilities in viewing rooms, so that 
the teacher-on-camera could both see and hear his questioners. 

Surprisingly, however, studies at the Pennsylvania State Unt 
versity^ failed to show any statistidtHy significant differences in 
learning between groups provided With microphone “talk-back” 
facilities and those without. Two stuclies condiicted at the Special 
Devic'es Center, at Port Washington, ^ng Island** ” showed, 
further, that where communications facilities were provided to 
allow for questions from viewing groups during lesson presenta- 
tions, the questions asked tended to be trivial, inconsequential, 
and unrelated to the principal topic under consideration. More- 
over, evidence gathered in connection. with the Human Kesources 
Research Office study previously cited**, and in an independent 
study conducted at the New Jersey State Teachers Collegie in 
Montclair** suggest that, with adequate lesson preparation in 
advance by experienced teachers, the kinds of questions students 
are most likely to want can be anticipated, with reasonable 
accuracy, and their need obviated by making certain that such 
points of possible comprehension difficulty are fully explained in. 
the lesson presentation proper. • ~ 

Thus, it would appear that, instead of being necessary for effec- 
tive teaching by television, intercommunication facilities between 
teaching room and the individual viewing rooms are actually 
undesirable in that their availability tends to invite time-wasting 
questions that serve only to interrupt the psychological continuity 
of the lesson presentations. 


In addition to these findings pertaining to the problems central 
to the respective experimental projects and research studies com- 


*»Penn State TV Research Report Progress Report, Fall Semester 1966, 
University Pyk, Pa.: The Instructionar Research Program, Pennsylvania 
SUte University, Feb. 20, 1966 (duplicated). 

Frit*, M. F., Humphrey, J. E., Greenlee, J. A., and Madison R.*L. Survey 
of Tdevision Utilization in Army Training. Human Engineering Report 
SpecDevCeb 68(M)1.1, 81 December 1962. Port Washington, Long IsUnd, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center. 

"Rock, R. T., Duva, J. S., oiuf Murray, J. E. Training by Television: 
Umpara^ve Effectiveness of Instruction by Television, Television-Recordings 
and (Conventional Classroom Procedures. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y • 
Special Devices (Center. 8.D.C. Report 476-02-2 (NAVEXOS P-860-2) 

'• Ct. Footnote >•, p. 04. 

’» Kelly, G. A., and (Conrad, L. H. Report on Classroom Television, 1964. 
Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey State Teachers College, 1064 (duplicated). 
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pleted to date, there have been a number of incidental findings 
that have not only provide highly useful in devising instructional 
procedures for use in direct teaching by television, but, in addi- 
tion, have served to focus the attention of professional educators 
and school people upon the need for critically reexamining certain 
of our accepted beliefs concerning the nature of the teaching- 
learning process. 

For sample, most researchers in this field have called atten- 
tion, fn particular, to the fact that, like teaching films and other 
projection materials, television not only provides viewing groups 
with a fixation point for visual attention, but also serves to direct 
viewer attention continuously to the precise detail of visual in- 
formation under discussion at the moment; like radio, it creates 
for viewers the illusion of being an actual eye-witness to action 
in progress. In consequence of this two-fold character of tele- 
vision, there is a tendency toward immediate and sustained emo- 
tional involvement on the part of each individual student, and 
on the part of the viewing group as a whole, in a real-life situation 
that is happening now. 

One of the most challenging findings to date has been the dis- 
covery that the TV instructor, by “teaching the camera" rather 
than a physically present class group, is able to look every student, 
|in every viewing group squarely in the eye throughout an entire 
lesson presentation — a universally recognized teaching advantage 
heretofore impossible in group instruction. 

These research studies, together with inferences drawn from 
consistent recurrence in currentNpc^tice of apparent cause-effect 
relationships between instructional methods employed and the 
measured or observed outcomes resulting,, providq the basis for 
the general procedure that is now in use for direct teaching by 
television.*® 


* 


*®B. R. Lowdermilk. Manoal for Direct Teaching by Telerisioh. U. & 
Office of Education, Washington 26 , D. C., 1967 . 
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Appendix A— Educa^nal Television Stations 

(In Odder of Establishment) 

/ 

Station and City Channel Address Manager 

KUHT 8' John Meaney 

Houston 8801 Cullen Blvd. 

WKAR 60 Michigan State* Annand Hunter 

East Lansing University 

WQED 18 John F. White 

Pittsburgh 4387 Fifth Ave. 

WHA-TV 21 H. B. McCarty 

Madison University of Wisconsin 

K()ED 9 Jaihes Day 

San ^ancisco 526 Fourth St. 

WCET Vs Uberto T. Neely 

Cincinnati 1234 Elm St 

KETC 9 Henry F. Chadeayne 

St Louis Washington University 

KUON-TV 12 Jack McBride 

Lincoln Univeirsity of Nebraska 

KCTS-TV 9 University of Loren B. Stone 

Seattle Washington 

WTIQ 7 Pioteetive Life Bldg. Raymond Huribert 

Monford (Ala.) Birmingham ‘ 

WUNC-TV 4 University of Earl Wynn 

Chapel Hill , North Carolina 


9 ^ 


Station and City Channel 

WBIQ , 10. 

Binning'ham 

WGBH-TV 2 

Boston 
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Protective Life Bldg. 

84 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge * 


WILL-TV 12 

Champaign-Urbana University of Illinois 


Manager 

Raymond Hurlbert 
Hartford N. Gunn, Jr 
Frank E. Schooley 


WTHS-TV 

Miami 

. 2 

276 NW. Second St 

Vernon Bronson 

WTTW .. 
Chicago 

11 

1761 E. Museum Dr. 

John W. Taylor 

WTVS . 
Detroit 

56 

9345 Lawton Ave. 

Henry D. Brown 

KRMA-TV 

Denver 

6 

414 Fourteenth St 

James Case 

WOSU-TV 

Columbus 

34 

The Ohio State 
University 

Richard B. Hull 

KETA ... 

Oklahoma City 

IS 

1901 N. Ellison 

John W. Dunn 

ELSE 

Monroe (La.) 

13 

State Dept of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge 

Shelby M. Jackson 

WKNO . 
Memphis 

10 

268 Jefferson Ave. 

Harold M. Martin 

WAIQ 

Andalusia (Ala.) 

2 

Protective Life Bldg., 
Birmingham 

Raymond Hurlbert 


WHYY-TV 36 

Philadelphia 

WOI-TV 6 

Ames* 

KOMU-TV 
Columbia* 

WNDU-TV 46 

South Bend* 


WYES 8 

New Orleans 

WETV 

Atlanta 

WMVS-TV : 10 

Milwaukee 

KTCA 2 


*NonadacatlomI Umbm. 


- 36 

Packard Bldg. 

•Richard S. Burdick 

6 

lov^ State College 

Robert C. Mulhall 

- 8 

University of Missouri 

Edward C. Lambert 

1 

46 

University of 
Notre Dame 

Bernard C. Barth 

- 8 

916 Navarre Ave. 

Duff Browne 


68 MitcheU St, SW. 

Haskell Boyter 

- 10 

1016 N. Sixth St 

WilliaiB P. Rasche 

. 2 
Paul 

2070 W. Roeelawn Ave., 
St Paul - 

John C. Sehwanwalder 


a 





station and City Channol 

/ n Process of Opening 

WIPR 6 

San Juan (P. R.) 

WMUB-TV 14 

Oxford (Ohio) 

WGTV 8 

Athens (Ga.) 


Ap^|;ndixes 

Address 

1310 Ponce de Leon Ayfi, 
Miami University 


99 


Manager 


20 Ivy St.SE., AtlanU 
Construction Permits and Applicants 
Sacramento, Calif,. 6 


Rafael Oelgado-Marquez 
Stephen Hathaway 
Gerald Appy 


WTCB A 71 

Bridgeport (Conn.) 

WEDH 24 

Hartford 

WCTN 68 

Norvtich (Conn.) 

WJCT 7 

Jacksonville' 

Savannah (Ga.).._ , 9 

KDPS-TV . 11 

Das Moinea 

Lawrence (Kana.)_ 11 

KSAC-TV 8 

Manhattan (Kana.) 


324 N. San Joaquin St., 
Stockton 

State Office Bldg., 
Hartford 


do. 

do. 

203 Greenleaf Bldg. 
208 Bull St 

629 Third St 
University of Kansas 

Kansas State College 


William K. Cumming 


KDACtTV 

CJorvallis 

- 7 

Ore^n State System of 
Higher Education 


Albuquerque 

. 6 

Board of Segents 




University of N.Mex. 


WUOM-TV- 
Ann Arbor 

26 

% 



University of Michigan 


WTLV 

Ne^Brun^ck 

19 

State Department of 



Education, Trenton 


WTVZ 
Albany - 

17 

State University of 



New York 


WQTV __ 
Binghamton 

46 




do. 


WTVP 

2S 



isiursio 


do. 



ERIC 


k 
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WIET 

Ithaca 


State University of 
New York 

WREG 

- 26 


New York 

do. 

WROH 

- 21 


Rochester 

do. 

WHTV 

48 


Syracuse ^ 

do. 

Rome-Utica 

- 26 

do. 

WGTE-TV 

SO 


Toledo 

1901 W. Central 

KOED-TV 

11 


Tulu 

Box 2006 , Norman 

Providence (R. I.) . 

22 

Board of Education 

Nashville (Tenn.) . 

2 

Nashville Educational 


Man«o«r 


Harry D. Lamb 


San Antonio (Tex.) 


KUED 

Salt Lake City 


Telerision Foundation 

9 National Bank of 
Commerce Bids'. 

Unl«r.it,„fUt^ til''*"'®""' 


(256 Reservations) 


Educational Area 

Alabama (6) 

Andalusia 

Auburn 


Channel Educational Area 


Caufornu (8 ) 
Fresno 


•2 

66 


Channel 


18 


Birmingham •in 

Mobile ^ 

Montgomery 2g 

Mnnford. 


Awzoka (2) 
Phoenix..... 
Tucson 


8 

6 


Arkansas (8) 

Fayetteville jj 

Port Smith jg 

Little Rock. 2 


*OetiMair. 


Los Angeles 2g 

Sacramento g 

San Bernardino 24 

San Diego jg 

San Francisco-Oakland 

San Jose. gg 

Stockton. g2 

COLoiuoo ( 4 ) 

Boulder. j2 

Colorado Springa 27 

Denver. «g 

Pueblo .Z''.”. 8 


Ih 


1 


Educatiotuil Area 

Connecticut (3) 

Bridgeport 

Hartford. 
Norwich 


Delaware (i) 

Wilmington 

DlSTRiqr OF COLUMblA (1) 
Washington 

Florida (9) 

Gainesville 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Orlando * 

Panama City . 

Pensacola 

Tallahassee 

Tampa-St. Petersburg 
West Palm Beach 

Georgia (6) 

Athens • 

Atlanta 

Columbus.. 

Macon. 

Savannah... * 


Idaho <2) 

Boise 

Moscow.. 


UJNOM (7) 

Carbondale 

Champaign*Urbana... .... 

Chicago 

DeKalb ..^.1’ ’ . 

Moline (lae Davenport, 
lowm) 



Rockford.. 

Rock Island (see 
Davenport, Iowa) 
Springfield. 

idiana (9) 

Blo<nnington 

Evansville... 

Port Wayne 

Gary. 

IndUmapdis. 

Lafayette.. 
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Appendixes ^ 

Chaiinel Educational Area Channel 

Muncie 

71 South Bend. ^ 

24 Terre Haute 

^ Iowa (6) 

Cedar Rapids 26 

69 I>*»pnport-Rock Island 4 

Moline, lU. _ ^ 

28 DesMoinc*. 

Iowa City ^ 

Sioux City 

5 S 

♦2 Kaneab (4) ) 

24 

^ Manhattan. « 

11 WichiU - " 

3 Kentucky (i) 

■' 16 Louisville.. jg 

Louisiana ( 4) 

8 Baton Rouge 

•30 Lake Charles jJ 

34 Monroe 

41 New Orleans »g 

® Maine ( 8) 

Bangor jg 

4 Orono 

15 Portland. 

Maitland (i> 

82 Baltimore 24 

•12 Massachusetts (3) 

*II North Adams on 

67 Boaton. *2 

Amherst g2 

87 (12) 

46 Alpena jj 

Ann Arbor.... on 

Bay City ..r.'" ^ 

Detroit ja, 

“ EMMb.. 2 

Flint 22 

80 Grand Rapids 

9 Honghton 25 ^ 

87 Kalamasoo 74 

•6 Marquette.... 

20 Sault Ste. Marie S4 

47 Traverse City.. ^ ^ 


O 
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Educational Ar^ 

Channel Educational Area 

Chanael 

Minnesota (2) 


New York (lO) ^ 


Duluth-Superior, Wis. ^ 

8 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy. 

17 

MinneapoUs-St Paul 

•2 

Binghamton . 

46 

Mississippi (6) 


Buffalo- Niagara Falls 

23 

Biloxi 

44 

Ithaca 

14 

Jackson 

19 

Malone 

66 

Meridian 

36 

New York 

26 

State College 

2 

Poughkeepsie 

83 

University 

20 

RcK^hester 

21 



Syracuse 

43 

Missouri (4) 


Utica-Rome 

26 

Kansas City 

19 



St, Joseph 

36 

N(«th Carouna (8) 


St Louis 

•9 

Asheville 

56 

Spring’field 

26 

Chapel Hill 

•4 



Charlotte 

42 

Montana (6) 


Durham 

40 

Billings 

11 

Greensboro 

51 

Boseman 

9 

Raleigh 

22 

Butte. 

7 

Wilmington- . 

86 

Great Falls 

28 

Winston-Salem 

32 

Miles City 

6 



Missoula 

A 11 

Hosrti Daeota (6) 




Bismarck.... 

24 

NraiABKA (2> 


Dickinson 

17 

Lincoln 

•12 

Fargo 

84 

Omaha 

16 

Grand Forks. 

2 

Nevada (2) ' 


Minot 

6 

"1*8 Vegas 

10 

WUliston- 

84 

Reno 

21 

Ohio (8) 


New Hampshire (2) 


Akron 

56 

Durham. 

11 

Cincinnati 

•48 

Hanover 

21 

Cleveland. 

25 



Columbus ' 

•84 

New Jersey (6) 


Dayton 

16 

Andover 

69 

Oxford- 

•14 

Camden 

80 

Stenbmiville (See 


Freehold. 

74 

Wheeling, W. Va.) 


Hammonton 

70 

Toleda 

80 

Montclair 

77 

Bowling Green. 

70 

New Brunswick 

19 





Oklahoma (7) 


New Mexico (6) 


Enid. 

27 

Albuquerque 

6 

Lawton. 

28 

Gallup 

8 

Muakogee 

46 

Raton 

62 

Norman 

87 

Boewell.„ 

8 

Oklahoma City. 

•18 

Santa Pe. 

9 

Stillwater 

99 

Silver City 

10 

Tulsa. 

n 


* Ob tbB Bir. 
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Appendix^ 


Educational Area • Channel 

iVRI»ON (4) 

Corvallis 7 

Eugene 9 

Portland 10 

Salem . ig 

» 

Pennsylvania (4) 

Erie 41 

Philadelphia . *36 

Pittsburgh *13 

State College 44 

Rhode Island (i) 

Providence 22 

South Carolina (4) 

Charleston 13 

Clemson 8g 

Columbia 19 

Greenville 29 

South Dakota (4) 

Brookings 8 

Pierre / 22 

Sioux Falls 44 

Vermillion 2 

Tennessee (7) 

Chattanooga / 66 

Crossville. 71 

Knoxville 20 

Lexington 11 

Memphta. *10 

Nashville 2 

Sneedville 2 

Texas (18) 

Amarillo 1 2 

Austin. 80 

Beaumont-Port Arthur 87 

College Station 48 

Corpus Christi 18 

Dallaa.... 18 

Denton.. 2 

El Paso. 7 

Port Worth! 28 

Galveston. 47 

Houston. *8 

Laredo..„ 16 

Lubbock.^ j 20 

San Angelo 28 


Educational Area Channel 1 

San Antonio 9 

Texarkana ig 

Waco. 28 

Wichita Falls 16 

Utah (4) 

Logan 46 

Ogden 18 

Provo ^ 28 

Salt Lake City 7 

Vermont ( 1) 

Burlington 18 

VlRCINlA (6) 

Blacksburg. 60 

. CharlottMville 46 

N orfolk- Por^mou th- 
Newport News f 21 

Richmond 28 

Roanoke 27 

Washington ( 10) 

EUensburg 66 

Kennewick-Richland* 

Pasco 41 

Omak-Okanogan ' 86 

Pullman 10 

Seattle .• *9 

Spokane 7 

Tacoma.- 66 

Walla Walla 22 

Wenatchee 46 

Yakima. 47 

West Vhoinu ( 4) 

Charleston 48 

Huntington 68 

Morgantown 24 

Wheeling- 

Steubenville, Ohio 67 

Wisconsin (li) 

Adams-.i 68 

Chilton 24 

Eau daire.v. 19 

La Crosse. 82 

Madison *21 

Marinette.- 88 

Milwaukee *10 

Park Falla- 18 


Ofi Afar. 


t 
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Edodational Area 

Channel 

Richland Center . 

66 

SheU Lake 

. 80 

Superior (see 


Duluth, Minn.) 


WauSau 

46 

Wyoming (1) 


Laramie^ 

8 

u. s. teRwtories 


AND POSSESSIONS 


Alasea (4) 


Anchorage 

7 


Educational Area Chanrti 

Fairbanks g 

Jun«iu s 

Ketchikan ' g 

Hawaiian Islands (4) 

LihiM, Kauai g 

Honolulu, Oahu 7 

Wailuku, Maui 10 

Hilo, Hawaii 4 

PUIWTO Ric5o (1) 

San Juan 6 


Appendix C.— New Books on 
Educqgional Television 

Baknow, Ewk. Mass Ckmimunintion — TeleTision, Radio, FUra, New , 

York, Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1»«. 

Boca*t, Lbo. The A*e of TalsTlsion. New York, Frederick Unrar Puldish* 
luf Co., 1^. 

Chmt, Coun. On Human Conuaunkati«L New York, The TeehnokcT 
Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Tachnolofy and Jtihn Wfl« A 
Sons, 1967. 

EiXKirr, WiLUAM Y. Tderiskm's Impact <m Anmrieaa Culture. EmI 
Lansinir. Midu. The Mkhifan SUta University Press, v 

Emby, Waltbl Four Years of Procreaa in EdiMutiimal TelsTiskm. WMb- 
ingtos, D. C.. Joint Council <m EduMtkmal Televisi<m, 1M6. 

i 

Head, Stokbt W. Broadeasttag in Anserica. Boston, Houghton MUfin Co.: 
Cambridge, Maas., The Riverside Press, 1»6. 

Kumata, HamA. American Invmitory of Instmethmal Pflum in "-riarri 
Ana Arbor, Mich., Educational Television and Radio Center, 196 «. 

Paulo, Boston. Britidi Broadcasting. Minneapdis, University of Minna 
soth Press, 1966. 

RoaDfSBO, Bbnabo and D. M. Whits, edOore. Mass Culture; The Popular 
Arts in America. Indian Hills, Cdo., Falcon’s Wing rrsss. 1966. 

it: ss: "" 


A m 


Appendix D.— Publications of the U. S. Office 
of Education on Radio-Television and 
Vlmal Education 


AudiorUuAl Education Dirocton in SUtc DepartsMnta of Edu- 
cation and In Larga City School Syatama 

Hmmm cimS Md re— — of til *ttch 


Classroom Radio Receiv^ra 

tb# Bailo EL-TV Maernfartarm AMoe^tic^ 


Ilf 


i> 


Directory of Collate Couraea in Rtdio and Talariaion, 1967-M 

Aanc^tod llal of 4#0 aoUaiia a^ antvnait^ offcrl^ etmraaa in radio 
aM (IMfl 

Directory of 3300 16mm Film Librariea 

Suu ud Clt« l»»l of iM^ttaUoM and orKaelaaUoM Uut tend or mt 
liui Slra« Aneotatad. I IMS I 

Film SourcM in the D.C. Area 

Aa^»Mtod diractory of loaa aad rrfital a^roaa of aotton pmfrrn aod 
iteatr^ Ib tha of Co^ab^ B^am^polltaa araa ooo^ar* 

athp^ tSa D C. UWvy. UMSI \ 


Ganaral Cataloti of Educational Filma. 

DmwUiUw MMIormatky of cataloc> of odacotioeoJ aoUoa ptetoroo oad 

UH«) 


t*y Peraonnel In UA. Goremmat Film Protrama^ 

Diroe*^ of N te^riMoti ta tho viooktaaten. D.C. orw. (lai#) 


Lift of S tond a r d and FM Edueational Radio and Tderlaion 

Stati^ by State and City ^ 

Nmm ud tie m 


m 


I) 


Moeie Projectora In Public Hifh ScImmU 

«f • >M* mByt^ of laiM ooead proioeton ia p<AUc kiak 
Mkooli. DlartraML <!$•«) 

102 MfAioa Picturaa on Doiwcncy 

A MkeU o o klkHo fiMk r l*mm Ifaw. CiMoffcd aikd »— 

(IM#) 

Radio ami Triorision Bfldktfrapby 

Aa a e lat i d aad eliii M ii kttll eai e aky ro f i r iaoi. (INa) 

School iSooml Baoerdinc and Playbadt E<iaipoMt 

Wan da B i l leat aad Maadudi dreriopad kp tko Odke of 

U»dt) 


Surrey of Edueetional Teleriaion Procrama Orer Commercial 
StatkHU, IRSA-M 

UM «W Ml ^«cna mtIm lyrMiirii hp 


to ^CbIb 

OE; free. 
OE; free, 

OE; free. 

GPO; 104. 

OE; free. 

OE; free. 
OE; free. 

OE; free. 
GPO; 16 ^. 

GPO; fOd. 

GPO; 26 #. 
OE; free. 

OE; free. 
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Televiilon In Our SchoolB 

ol t*lrvtoK>D Id achool ilBM) 


to c^Hmiri 

GPO; 16^. 


U.8. CrOvernm«nt Film* for Public Educ*tioaal U*e GPO; |1.75 

IWripUr. cimio* of 4.IM VS Oo»«T,«»rrt aoOoa pirtar«, .»d 
aiiDrtrtp. arDltetO* for public m id iW Uolt^d 8W. Cooui4 lubiKt 
iDiJn DDd ImtrorUofM for horrowii*, rcoUi^. aM l»rcha»in* mob Bln 
(IH*) 


U.S. Government Film* for TelerUlon . 

CaUloe of l.f#« U8 (MrrroincDt ■>oUoo pirtura ■hirh haor horn 
for t^vtok>ii UM#> 


OE; trm. 


\ 

us. Government Film*; How to ObUin Them for U»e in 
Schools 

Summary lahU nplainitta how to borrow, r»Bt, arwl purchaa* Uvr 
motion pirtaraa and fllm*lrl|w of difrrrrnl U S Oorcmnirnt acviM-im ilMtl 


OE; fn». 




Not*: OE ^ Oflkv of 

V 8 Df^rtmrnt of EdiMUoa^ mn4 Welfare, 

Wsahii^toe lA. D C. 

GI*0 8tiih^iQtaiHik*t}t of Doc^m^Qta, 

U S Gow»rnmc»t PHeU^ Ofikv. 

Wa«lilii#toii 1$, D. C 


Appendix E.— Organizations of Joint Council 
on Educational Television 


Ambwcan CouNcit ON EDUCATION, 1786 Messscimsetts Ave., NW., Wash- 
. ington 6, D. C. 

Albican Association or Land-Gsant CotxBcxs ano Statc UNimarms, 
1786 hfessechusetU Ave., NW., Washington 6, D. C.- 

American Association or School AoMiNisnuAms (nea), 1201 Sixteenth 
St., NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Council or Chot Stato School Omens, 1201 Sixteenth 8L, NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Educational Tm^sion and Radio Centb, 2820 Washtenaw Ave,, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

National Abociation or Educational BwoAOCAsms, 14 Gregorj WaH , 
University of Illiaois, Urbana. 111. 

National Assocutton or State UNivEMirm, 1786 Maafsr-h .mftts Av*., 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Concuss or Paunts and TsACHnn, 700 N. Rash St. Chicago 
11, DL 

National Education Ammoation or the Unitb) STAns. liOl 

St. NW., WashioftoB 6, D. a 




Appendix F.— Foundations Making Grants to 
Educational Television 


A. Shiiford Foandstion 

Abel Caleb Lin^wrfcr Poaodeiion 

Alfred P. SloaQ Foandetion 

.Allen Hancock Foundation 

ArbuckJe Foondatkm 

.ArLhor B. Baa* Pond 

Atkineon FooxKlation 

A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Foundation 

B. F. NelMO Foundation 
low Foundatkm 
injton Milb Foundation 

Cargill Fou»iatk>n 
CotunUa Foundatkm 
Dejrton Fom^tion 
Edwin L. Peieeon Fund, The 

E. K. Gaylord Fcmndatioa 
Eraereon Radio and Photwgraph 

Corporation 

F. A. Bean F(nmdati<m 
Felk Foundatbtn Fund, The 
FeuMT Family Fund 

Field Foundation 
Fikne Fund 
Ford Foundatioi; 

Ford Motor Comiwny Fund 
Fond for Adult Education 
FbikI for the Adrancemmit of 
Educetkm 

Goodman FouiM^thm, The 
Greyatonc Foundatkm 


Hamin Foundation 
Hill Foundation 
JelTereon Standard Foundation 
Joaquin Miller Foundetion 
Joel Foundation 
John Rich Foundation 
Joaeph. Foundation 
Lincoln and Thereaa Filefte 
Foundation 
Marbrook Foundation 
McGregor Foundetion ^ 
Mid-Soulhem Foundetion 
MinneepoUe Foundetion 
Old Dominkm Foundetion 
Percirml Stem Foundation 
Phillipe Foundation 
Rich Foundatioa, The 
Roaa>Mary Foundation 
Roeenberg Foundation 
San Frmnciaco Foundation 
Southways Foundation 
Toyer Foundation 
20lh Century Fund 
Welker Foundation 
W.D.8.U. Foundation 
W. Q. Connor Foundation 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
Welnboldt Foundation 
Wolfeon Meyer Foundetion, The 
Z. Smith Reynolde Foundation 



Appendbc G.— Closed-CIrcuK Educational 
Televtaion In Schoola, Colleges, Universities, 
and Defense Inetallations 


Aubama 

Alabama Pidyteehnk loititate, 
Aulmm 

Bimingham Araa ETV 
Aaaodatioa, Birmingham 
Univaraity of Alabama, 
Uniaataitjr " 

AiuoRa 

Univanity of Artecma, Tueacm 


Wmt Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix 

Axkansab 

University of Arkanaes, 
F^jratteviUe 
Caufomu 

Ca4ua of Lebanon Hoapita], 
1^ AagMaa 

Chito State CoUega, Chico 
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California (contU) 

College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, San Francisco ^ 
Sacramento Stete College, 
Sacramento/ 

St. Marys’s Hospital. 

San Francisco 

Samuel Gompers Vc^^ional High 
School, San Francisco 
San Diego State College, 

San Diego 

San Francisco State College, 

San Francisco 

San Jose State College, San Jose 
Stanford Research Institute, 
Stanford 

University of Califotnia, Berkeley 
University of California, 

Santa Barbara 
University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles , 
Colorado 

Opportunity High School, Denver 
University of Denver Research 
Institute, Denver 
CONNTCTICUT 

Yale University, New Haven 
District of Columbia ^ 

Georgetown University Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics 
Natior^l institute of Health 
Florida 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 

Lindsey-Hopkins Vocational 
School, Miami 

University of Florida, Gainesville 
Georgla 

Ui^pr»ty of Georgia, Athens 

iDAl^p 

I^bio State Colley, Pocatello 
Pocatello PuWic School System, 
Pocatello ' 

University of Idaho, Moscow 
IlXINOIS 

Chicago Teachers College, 

Chicago 

Evahston Township High School, 
Bvanston 

Herman Felsenthal Elementary 
School, Chicago 


Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Chicago 

Loyola University, Chicago 

Midwestern Broadcasting School, 
Chicago 

Nathajo Goldblatt Mei^rial 
Hospital, Chicago 

Northwestern University, 
Evanston 

University of Chicago, Chicago 

University of Illinois, Colleges of 
Dentistry and Medicine, 
Chicago 

University of Illinois*, Urbana 

Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb 
(I^IANA 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 

Purdue University, Lafayette 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame 

Iowa 


Drake University, Des Moines 
Iowa State College, Ames 
Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Sta^ University of lowar 
Iowa City 
Kansas 


Beg^ 


Kansas SUte College, Manhattan 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia 

Kansas State Teachers CoU 
Pittsburgh 

Roosevelt High School, Em] 

University of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City 
Louisiana 

Louisiana State Universite 
Baton Rouge ^ 

Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, 

New Orleans 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

Maryland ' 

Johns Hopkins University, The 
Baltimore 

U. S. Naval Acaikmy, Annapcdii 
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Washln^n Coanty School 
System, Hegeretown 

Ma3SACBD8BTTS 

Berke-Lee School of Moeic, 
Boston 

Boston University, Boston 
Emerson College, Boston 
Newton iSig'h School, Newton 
South Hsunilton Higlr School, 
South Hamilton ^ 

Michioab ' 

Amelis Esrhsrt High School, 
Detroit 

Michigsn State University, 

East Lansing 

Pontiae High School, Pontiac 
University of Detroit, Detroit 
University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 

University of Michigan, Willow 
Bun Laboratory, Willow Run 
Minncsota 

University High School, 
Minneapolis 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Uissisaim . 

Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg 
U18SOUB1 

Stephens College, Columbia 
University of Kansas City, School 
of Dentistry, Kansas City 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Wsahingrton University, St. Louis 
Nbraska 

Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, 
Omaha 

University of Nebraska College 
of Medidne, Omaha 
New JKBsnr 

New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair 
Rutgers t7n|^ersity, 

• New Brunswick 
New Mkzioo 

New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, 
Stete College 
New Tout 

Albany Me dical College of Unimi 
University, Albany 
Cornell University, Ithaca 


Division Avenue High School, 
Levittown 

Edward J. Meyer Memorial 
Hospital, B^alo 
Fordham University, 

New York City 

Levittown Memoriai High School,^ 
Levittown 

Mount Pleasant High School, . 

Schenectady 
New York University, 

New York City 

New York University College of 
Dentistey, New York City 
Port Chester High School, 

■ Port Chester 
j Skidmore College, 

* Saratoga Springs 
State University of New York: 
College for Teachers, Albany 
Collie for Teachers, Buffalo 
Teachers Collie, Brockport 
Teachers College, New Paltz 
Teachers College, Oneonta 
Union College and University, 
Schenectady 

University of Rochester, 

Rochester 
Nobth Caxouna 

Consolidated University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
Raleigh, Greensboro 
North Dakota 

University of North Dakota, 

Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland 

CoU^e Conservatory of Music, 
^Bindnnati 

Iwnison University, Granville 
Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio University, Athens 
Sooth High School, Cidumbus 
University of Toledo, Toledo 
Oklahoma 

University of Oklahoi«a, Norman 
Obbqon 

Oregon State Cdlegs, Corvallis 
Oregon Technical Institate, 

Oretech 

University of Oregon, Eugene 
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Pennsylvania , 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
John Bertram Vocational High 
School, Philadelphia 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylviania State University, 
.The, University Park 
Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathy, Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania Dental 
School, Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Hospital, Philade^hia 
State Teachers CoAige, Indiana 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
Temple University School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia 
South Cabouna 

Medical College of South 
Carolina, Charleston 
South Carolina Area Trade 
Schools, W^t Columbia 
South Dakota 

University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 
Tennessee 

Fisk University, Nashville 


University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Texas 

Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock 

Texas Western College, El Paso 

University of Houston, Houston 

University of Texas, Austin 

West Texas State Teachers 
College, Canyon 

Utah 

Brigham Young University, 
Provo 
Virginia 

Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond 

Union Theol(^cal Seminary, 
Richmond 
Washington 

Hudson’s Bay High School, 
Vancouver 

State College of Washington, 
Pullman 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools, Milwaukee 

New London High School, 

New London 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Military Installations Using TV Primarily for Training 
Purposes 


Arizona 

Caupornla 

District or Columbia 

Gbcmigia 

Ilunois 

Maine 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

\ 


Ohio 

Texas 

VnoiNU 


Fort Huachuca 

Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard, San Francisco 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington 
Signal Corps Training Center, Camp Gordon 
Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul 
Strategic Air Force Command, Lewiston 
Signal Corps, Port Monmouth 
White Sands Proving Ground 
AmMd Forces Special Devices Center, 

Port Washington 

Army Chaplains Schotd, Port Slocum 
Sigiud Corps Pictorial Center, Long Island City 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton 
Randolph Field School of AviaUon Medicine 
Army TransportatioB Schotd, Fort Eustis 


Appendix H.— Armed Forces Television 
Stations (In Order of Installation) 


1. LajM Field, Azores 

2 . Wheelua Field, Tripoli, Libys 
Iceland Air Defense Force, Ke- 
flavik, Iceland 

4. Thule Air Base, Greenlan^^ 

6. Dhahran Air Base, Saudi Arabia 

6. Kindley Air Force Base, Ber- 
muda 

7. Clark Air Force Base, Philip- 
pines 

8. U. S. Naval Station, Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba 

9. Ka^ew Station, Asmara. 
Eritrea 

10. Kadena Air Force Base, 
Okinawa 

11. Sondrestrom Air Base, 
Greenland 


12. Ehiiwetok, Marshall Islands 

13. Ft. Clayton, Panama, Canal 
Zone 

14. Albitx^k Air Force Base, 
Panama, Canal Zone 

15. Ft. Greely, Alaska 

16. U. S. Naval Station, Kodiak, 
Alaska 

17. U. S. Naval Station, Adak, 
Alaska 

18. Gooee Bay Air Base, Labrador 

19. Ernest Harmon Air Base, 
Newfoundland 

2H. Port of Whittier, Alaska 

21. Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto 
Rico 

22. landstuhl Air Base, Germany 

23. Spangdahlem Air Base, Germany 


Appendix l.-^TypIcal Educational 
TV Schedules 

.WQED Program Reviews, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pr<^am Schedule, September 

MORNING SCHEDULE 

9. *93 Scbocritime 

Monday — "Conquest of Science" — General Scienw, Hlfeh School. Eight 
tours to places of scientific interMt. Among the tours are trips to a cyclotron, 
to medical research laboratories, to a wither station, to a large telephone 
center, and to a coke and chemical plant. 

Tuesday — "The High Road" — Language Arts, Intermediate Grades. A 
Miiee of programs that gives children pointers on finding information, note- 
taking, interviewing techniques, reading for different purposes, studying for 
tests, etc. 

WednMday — "Gateway to Business” — Business Practices, Hi^ SchooL 
This gives students planning to enter clerical fields an idea of how to best 
prepare themselves for and what to expect in the business field. 

Thursday — "Under the Sun” — Science, Primary Grades. A series of 
programs planned to help children interpret what they see, hesu* and fed in 
the world around them. 

— "Talking Town” — S|Mech Improvement, Primary Grades. Aims 

to maks children more attentive to sounds — both visually and auditorily 

thus enabling thmn to improve their speech. 
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9:20 

9:K 


aock 

School tiioe 


Monday — The High Road — see above 
Tuesday — Gateway to Business 
Wednesday — Undtr the Sun 
Thursday — Talking Town 
Friday — ConquMt of Scimce 

9:40 Clock ^ 

9:45 TTD Reading 

Miss Stella Nardozsa teaches reading to Fifth Graders in claasrooms 
under the signal area of WQED that are involved in the Television Teaching 
Demonstration. 

10:10 Qock 

10:16 Chanaing Children 

Games, songs, handwork for the pre-scho<d c3iildren at home with Mra 
Marjorie Harm as the h<wtess. Parents may enroll their children in this course 
by calling or writing to the sUtion for an enrollment Wank. 

11:00 Clock 
1 1 :05 TTD Arithmetic 

Mr. Alvin J. Stuart teaches arithmetic to ^th grade classes registered in 
the Television Teaching Demonstration. 


12:66 dock afternoon schedule 

l.*00 TTD Physics 

Dr. Harvey E. White will conduct physics classes for high school students 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

1:80 dock 
1:M ScboWtime 

Monday — Gateway to Businma 
Tuesday — Under the Sun 
Wednesday — Talking Town 
Thursday — ConquMt of Science 
Friday — The High Road 
1:47 dock 

1:69 TIT) Histmy • Geography 

Miss Mary Elisabeth Seder teaches history - geography to fifth grads 
students in the Pittoburi^ area involved in the Television Teadting 
Dmnonstration. * 

2:16 dock 
2:17 SdMMttlme 


Monday— UndCT the Sun 
Tuesday — Talking Town 
Wed n esday — Conquest of Science 
Thursday — The Hi^ Road 
Friday — Gateway to Business 
2:82 dock 
2:87 Scbeoitime 

Monday — Talking Town 
Tuesday — Conquest of Scianee 
Wednesday — The High Road 
Thursday — Gateway to Pnsinsss 
Friday — Under the Sun 
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2:52 Qock 

3:00 SchooltijM French 

i Ruasell of Chatham College teaches beginning French on Mon- 

days, Wednesdayrs and Fridayrs. 

Tuesdayrs and Thursdayrs — PARLON^ FBANCAIS with M. Louis 
of tho Pillion Studies 

4:00 Tl^ C^Udrott’e Corn^ » 

day Joale Carey, Daniel 8. Tiger, Grandpere. Henrietta, X-Scape. 
King Friday XIII, and all the other members of the Children’s Comer will 
be on hand to bring ‘you lots of fun, contests, and the following weekly 
features: ' 

Monday Its a Small World — many things have happened oser the 
iummer ^ the attic. Dancing with Jack Burkhard. * 

Tuesday— The Zoo with Dorothy Merchant ‘^What’s New?" with Nancy 
Evans. Things new around town and direct phono eaUs to chUdren to find 
out what’s new. 

Wednesday— “The Toy Shelf preMnted by the Junior L^gue of Pitts- 
burgh. “Craft Comer.'* 

• Small World" with the Attic members. "Stunts and 
Tumbling^ and Co(ddng. 

Fri<Uy— Lt Gatchell— Navy knots and their usm is first on the agenda 
for ^e fall. Specials — s<nnething special every Friday. Among the guests 
wiU be the Mason Mariombttes; Emile Jacobson, the Poetry Lady; the Bouncy 
Bunny, and others. 

fiVENING SCHEDULE 

MONDAY 

Adnlt School thi Aii^^gUah 

. Mong, of Peabody High Sdiool, and Mr. aarence Worley, 

of Gladstone High Scho<d, are ihe ii^ruetors for Oie course in English. 
See clip-out registration blank on page two. 

7.*M The na a sical Anaww 

^ Zetler, Professor of English, Chatham Ckdlege, returns to 
WQED this fall with a new series of programs in which he turns to the 
dassi^ the great woi%s of the great thinkers, for ^e answers which they 
can give to human proUems today. 

The Greeks Had A Word for It 

The popular famfly quis game returns to WQED with Jim Westover as 
host, and Joaie Carey of the Children’s Comer and Hank Stohl of ir«y. 
Dee Kartoems as perman«at pandista. « 

IrM Shop Talk 

The do-it-youraalf pn^^ram returns to WQED this fall for its third 
Mason with Don Motm. 

f:M OparaUaa Understawiiiv 

The problems of labor and management wiU be diseuaasd in ihis new 
program aaries prasantsd by tha National Confarenes of Christians and Jaws. 
Am e rk aa Art Taday 

Dr. Malcolm Preston, Oiairman of Fine Arts Dapartmont at HofMra 
wUegs, ssma aa host for this aeriee eoMsming aaprsMipnlam, raalimn, 
cUs strism, i nfi o wm aa of edence on art and aourcea of fOth Century art 
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WHA-TV, Madison, Wisconsin 
Program Schedula Wwk of Octobor 29 


9:30 a.m. 

Early Wisconsin 

1:30 pan. 

Ufa Draw 

5:45 p.m. 

Music Album 

6:00 pan. 

TV Journal: 


Robert Lindsay 

6:15 pan. 

Buckakin Bob 


TUESDAY 

J 6:45 p,m. Friendly Oiant 

p.m. Music for Young Peopfe 
f^l7:S0 p.m. Quit the Prof^sor 
7 p.m. Frontiers of H^lth 

^ H:30 p.m. TheNstionalGovermnest 
. p9:00 p.m. SUUon Sigrn Off 


KQED, San Francisco, California 
Program Schtdult for Woek of Octobar 16 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 

3:16 THE AMERICAN ECONOMY — TelecourM with Dr. Thonuu 
S. F. State. 

4 :00 YESTERDAY’S WORLDS — Preview of evening .eriea on archeolofv 
6:80 PORTRAIT IN MUSIC — “Scheheraaade” — (Rim.ky-Kor.akov). 
6:00 HOP, SKIP AND DANCE — Creative dance for children with 
Dick Ford. 

6:80 SPORTS 'TIME — Athletic skill, for aspiring young athletes. 

7.00 PORTRAIT IN MUSIC — Rubinstein pla)^. composition, by Lisit. 
7:80 EFFECTIVELY SPEAKING— Public speaking technique, with 
Martha Hood. 

8:00 RENAISSANCE ON TV -“Aldus Manutius, Master Renaissance 
Printer." 

8:80 YESTERDAY’S WORLDS — “Portraits of Ancient People." 

9:00 WORLD OF 1980 — “Automobile In the Future" — Bay Area experts 


WCET, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Program Listings for Wssk of Novsmbor 26 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29 

EXTENDED HOMEROOM PERIOD — A teacher and i 
group of his homeroom pupils informally discuss ■om e prob- 
lems that come up in school; for viewing by teachers. (L) 
AMERICAN ALBUM — In this third film of the OMNIBUS 
“LINCOLN" seriM, we see Abe’s life as it was b e t ween the 
ages of 14 and 21. (K) 

PALE’TTE AND URUSH: BASIC ART PRINCIPLES- 
Art and artists; styles and techniques are discussed by Qarl 
von Volborth, as he continuM his college credit tfloco**^w, 
offmred in conjun^on with the UC evening college. IL) 
8:8(h-9:00 PM RENAISSANCE ON TV — Dr. Frank Baxter discusses the 
many factors in the development of printing. (K) 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


8:10-8:40 

7:00-7:80 

7:80-8:80 


PM 


PM 


PM 


8:10 pju. College Math — algritra 8:00 p.m. 
trigonometry 

7:00 pjn. College Math — algalHra 8:80 p.m. 
trigonometry 

7:46 pjn. Fritters of the Sea 9:00 p.m. 


President’s PreM 
Cemferenee ' 
Frontier’s of Healtii — 
Tuberculosis 
/finerinn Art Today 
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Alabama Educational Television Network: WTIQ, 
Munford, WBIQ, Birmingham, WAIQ, Andalusia 
Program Schodule, \N—k of Octobor 22 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 


12:00 

Sign On 

4:30 

Let’s Go Traveling 

12:00 

TV ^hool Time 

6:00 

Film 

12:30 

Farm Facta 

6:30 

Speak Spanish 

1:00 

TV School Time 

6:00 

Masterworks 

1:16 

TV School Time 

6:30 

Mathematics 

1:30 

TV School Time 

7:00 

Careers 

2:00 

Today’a Rome 

7:30 

Capstone Review 

2:30 

TV School Time 

8:00 

Concert Grand 

3:00 

Induitrial Progr^s 

8:30 

History 21 

3:80 

Buckskin Bob 

9:00 

Shakesprars on TV 

4:00 

Red Cross 

9:30 

Sign Off 


WUNC-TV, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

\ Program Sohadula Weak of October 29 


12:44 

Sign On 

TUESDAY 

6:30 

Nows 

12:46 

Music 

6:46 

Sports 

1:00 

Today on the Farm 

7:00 

Books and People 

1:30 

Music in the Air 

7:16 

Bible Course 

2:00 

Scien<» and Nature 

8:00 

Educational Sociology 

2:30 

Sign Off 

8:46 

State Government 

6:44 

Sign On 

9:30 

Passing NotM on Music 

6:46 

Muaic 

10:00 

Final Edition 

6:00 

Magic Lantern 

10:06 

Sign Off 

6:16 

Sports Cninie 



WGBH-TV, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Program Sohadula, October 
TUESDAY 

8:16 THE FRIENDLY GIANT. Bob Homme, Uni^nity of Wiaeondn 
School of Ifosie. (ETRC) 

8:80 LOUIS M. LYONS and the NEWS. Curator of the Nieman FeUow- 
shipt. Harvard. 

8:46 THE WORLD WE WANT. Foreign hi^i echool studenta dlacuu 
world problems. (ETRC) 

ROUNDUP OF THE BRITISH WEEKUES. (BBC) 

7:16 NEIGHBOR TO THE NORTH. Film portraite of Canadian Ufa Oct, 2 
— Artaie Dog T^am; Oet 9 — Clig Hanger*; Oct 16 — French 
Canada; Oct 28 — River Watch. 

YOU A STORY. Donald Bom, Boston Univmity. Oct 2 — 
The Shorn Lwnh by Jean Stafford; Oct 9 — The Great Grandmother 
by NaMjr Hale: Oct 16 — Jfonetenr Segnm’t Goat by AlphotiM 
Daudet; Oct ^ — The WhiatU by Eudora Wdty; Oct W — Loet 
SoUUer by Stanfmrd Whitmore. 
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7:80 


PASSING NOTEJS ON MUSIC. Gomer J. J<ay^ ProfaMor of Mtuk, 
Michigan State Uniranity. (ETBC) 

(To bo repeated Wedneaday at 8:80) 

8:00 THE CAMPAIGN ISSUES. Looia M. Lyona and tooots. 

(To be reputed «i WG6H-FM, Saturday at 6:00) 
variations QN a theatre theme. A&oodotoo and rsainie- 
cencea of Ben I(ten Payne, Gueot ProfMaor of Drama, The Unlewai^ 
ofTexaa. . (Radio Hooie) 

(To be repeated Friday at 6:16) 

8:16 Oct. 80 — BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Chariea Monck, 
Muaic Director. (Prom KrMgo Auditorinm) 

SPOTLIGHT ON ETV. The etory of eda<»ti(mal telerlalon in America. 
Oct. 2 — Chicago; Oct i — SoattU; Oct 16 — Son PVeaotece; 
Oct 28 — Booton. 

8:80 Be^nniuff Oct 16 — BOOKS AND IDEAS. Oct 16— fTorW Bneagk 
and Tims by Robert Penn Warren; Oct 28 — Contereattem it 
America by Clinton RoMiter. (ETRC) 

Oct 2 — BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA EDINBURGH FES- 
TIVAL CONCERT. Chariea Munch, oonduetor. Wmrka by COPLAND 
BEETHOVEN, SCHUMANN. (Isaac 8t»n, solotst) 

VOICES OF FRANCE IN CHORUS. Oct t—Tmsn^atk Csnhtry; 
Oct 16—PonUne, SaMgnai,amdBonsggsr; Oct ti—Lstnr and Nigg 

9:00 LABORATORY. Experimmti in'sjdeas and technkjxtea. Oct 2 Peetey 

of Sdw^ Lear. Darid McCord, Hoiwrary Curator of Um Farw- 
worth and Poetry Ro<ms in the Harvard C<ril^ Library. 

Oct 16 — MUSEUM OPEN HOUSE. Tha World of Bnmplang CUmhor. 
Peter Wick. Assistant Cuntor of Prints, Iwet (Tdecast direct 
the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts.) 

Oct 28 — WORLD WI^OUT END. How the United Nations wtnkt 
to help the nations of erorid. 

WILL-TV, Urbana, Illinois 

Program Schedule for Week of November 5 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 

6:16 News ' 8:00 Art and Artists of 

6:80 Children’s Corner Great Britain 

7:00 Bo(dn in Balance 8:80 Shal»speare on TV 

7:80 Beginning Spanirii Teleeour- 

KCTS, Seattle, Washington 
Program Schedule, October 
MONDAY 

ris s sresw Vlswiag 

1:16-1:40 

TrareUag With Trippy. Progranas dssigiied to arouse primary sehoolerB’ 
interset in transportaaen are built anmid a litiie soiteaes w hic h trsTwIs 
Sept 24. T)w freight Train. 

Get L The Highway Train. 

Oet a Hm Biggert Ship. 

Oct 16. TIte Boe. 


r 
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1:I&-1:49 (cmU'd.) 

Oct. A iain]lo«r. 

Begins Oct. 2$, Cart Tear Vote. Intermediate grades are shown the back* 
ground, nManing, and rwults at roting by Keith Kem, of Eastgate School 
First topic: History of the Ballot 
1:45*1:1# 

ReMHree For Harr^ Jack SechrUt, of the State Gum Departmut, in* 
structs intermediate grades in our Are iMsic natural reeouroM. 

Sept 24. Salt W|ter Fiahsriu. 

Oct 1. Mlmg^ and TlMir Meaning. 

Oct 8. -WfwtProdocta and Wild Life. 

Oct 22. Hunting Safety. 

Oct 29. Small GanM Animals. 

7:##.7;)5 PrograMS 

Uttle AdreBterca. SAUyalllman plays Queu Shameraime and tells stories 
about the sprites of the forest 
7:15*7:M 

Mr. Margie's Muse. Film. The wonders of the world are Mr. M*s topic; 
he’s a favorite of ytmng f<dks. 

Sept 24. Wonderful Planets. 

Oct L S<mnds in the Air. 

Oct 8. Mastodon and Mammoth. 

Oct 15. Pennsylvania Duteh. v 

Oct 22. Vikinga at Cape Cod. i 

Oct 29. Bees in Your Bonnet 
1M-9M \ 

Hew To Play Flag FWbaO. Bob Hendersbott, of the University of Wash- 
ington, and Ton E^ns, of J<^ Marshall Jr. Hi^, instruct and Ted Bell 
is m.c. for these leasmta. 

B^ins Oct 29. To SU. 

Viewing 

S^t 24. Tel^Mrse Preview. Laetarara for all four &H tetoeouxnse will 
appear Channrt Nine to dieeuM their classes and bow to enroll 
Begins Oct 1. Spanish At Hoom. CUruice AbeOo, at Seattle Univmity. 
teaches beginning «mvereati<mal Spanish, emphasising crnmno'dal aspects. 
Viewer's Guide: 50 cents to Seattle University. Broadway and »f 
Seattis 22. 

8J#*#.-## 

Heritage ef the I^rt. Leetores by several mmnbme of the UinversHy of 
Washington history department will oompries this tdecourae, coordinated 
by Dr. Solomon Kata. For study guide, smid ^ to Tdeemirse, University of 
Wartiingtta. S m ttls 6. 

KUON-TV, Lincoln, Nobrnska 
Program Sohadula, October 
WEDNESDAY, 0C1OKR S, 1 % 17, 24, 81 " 

MORNQfO 

9:00 MU8I0AL FORMS — A noted vielirtespldiu the forms oed by 

Fn» UnlvMrrtty at Soutten (^ornia. Ends Ortober 14. 


O 

wc 


wM i ' 
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9.30 


9;00 (cont’A) 

MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE — Fifth and aixth gradert leara 
tnuaic appreciation from outstanding enMmble groups. From Ke* 
York City. Begins October 31. 

THE MONTHS BEFORE BIRTH — Dr. Anne Wagner franWy dis- 
CUSSM anatomy and physiology of reproduction. From WQED. 
Pittsburgh. Ends October 17. 

FACTS OF MEDICINE — Harrard prof«*)r of prerentiro mwlicine 
discusMs difTerences between facts and opinion concerning h«iiih 
problema From WGBH-TV, Boston. Begins October 24. 
BUCKSKIN BOB — For the young set, a senes of historical adrcn 
tur« with important men of the past From KQED, San Francisco 
FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA — Twenty minute daily s^ion with high 
school algebra teacher, Darid Wella 

AFTERNOON 

1:30 MUSICAL FORMS — Repeat of morning prt^ram from Unirersitj 
of Southern California. Ends October 24. 

MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE — Repeat of morning program froa 
New York City. Begins October 31. 

THE MONTHS BEFORE BIRTH — Repeat of morning prograas 
from WQED, Pittsburgh. Ends October 17. 

FACTS OF MEDICINE — Repeat of morning prt^am from WGBH- 
TV, Boston. Begins October 24. 


10:00 


10:30 


2:00 


WTHS-TV, Miami, Florida 

Date County's Non-Commercial EdiKsational Community Talavision 
Program ScKadula for \N—k of Octobar 15^ 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


6:46- 7:00 
7:00- 7:30 
7:30 7:46 
7. -46- 8:00 
8:00- 8:30 


Dinner Muiic 
Parenta and Dr. Spock 
The Almanac 
Community Fwitare 
Art4Vfound Us 


8:S0^ 9:00 Big Picture 
9:(W- 9:16 Flight Plan for PMct 
9:16- 9:60 Community Future 
9:30-10:(K) Patting NotM on Mom 


9:16- 9:46 a.m 


WTTW, Chicago, Illinois 
Program Listings for Wssk of Octobar 21 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 

1.30— 2:16 p.m. 


9:46-11:00 a.m. 
11:00-11:30 ajn. 
11:30— 1:00 pjn. 
1:00- 1:30 pjn. 


TV Colh^fe — 
Political Science 
223 

WTTW T«t 
Pattern 

TV Ctdlage- * 
Biology 101 
WTTW Test 
Pa^m 
TV CoUega — 
Social Science 101 


2:16- 2:46 p.ra. 

2:46" 4:00 pja. 

4:00- 4:16 pjn. 
4:16- 4:80 pja, 
4:30— 6:00 p*m. 
6:00- 7:00 pjB, 


WTTW 
Pettem 
TV CoUege — 
Engliah 101 
WTTW 
PaUeni 
Story Tima 
Plsyachool 
Totem Clob 
Window of tile 
Worid of Iluic 


A 
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7 00- 

7:16 

p.m. 

Adnnture Out 

8:30- 9'15 p.m. 

Kalaid^^l^ 




of Doort 

9:15- 9:30 p.m. 

Induatry on 

7 15- 

7:30 

p.m. 

How-To-Do-It 


Parmda 




Ti™ 

9:30-10:00 pjn. 

World SpoUigbt 

7 30- 

8:00 

p.m. 

Tha Univar^ 

10;00-10:06 p.m. 

To^imjw 




About Us 

10:05-10:36 p.m. 

TV C^l^ — 

8 00- 

8:30 

pm. 

TV Collage — 


EnaKah 101 




Politic Scienca 

10:35-11:06 p.m. 

TV CoUeav — 




223 


Biolo^ 101 


WTVS, Detroit, Michigan 

Detroit EdiKsational Talaviaion Foundation 


Program Liatinga for Wa«k of November 4 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


10:00 

10:30 

a.m. 

Globa Trotter 

7 :S0- 8;M p.m. 

Dinner Bell 

1 30- 

2:00 

p.m. 

U nc^tvtanding 

8 :00- 8 :S0 p.m. 

Living in the City 




tha C^ild 

8:30- 9:W p.m- 

Y«ter4ay’s 

1:00- 

2:80 

p.im 

On ^tafa 


Worlds 

2:30- 

2:46 

p.m. 

Win4>w to Uia 

9:00- 9:30 p.BL 

Food Buy*Ways 




Past 

9:^-10:00 p.m. 

Wooers of 

4:30- 

4:46 

p.m. 

Story Tiiw 


I^ntlstry 

7.00- 

7:30 

p.m. 

Music for Young 

10 :(KV 10:30 p.m. 

Object: 




P^pla 


Matrimony 


KRMA-TV, Denver, Colorado 
Program Schedule for W^( of October 22 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25 


6:46 

Tetkiy's Sketchbook 

(C) 

8 :00 Science — QtMt 

(A) 

7:00 

Man and Lau^tor 

(AY) 

(Arche<dogy) 



(Sinclair Lewis) 


8:16 Human Bic9ogy 

(AY) 

7:80 

Play Better FootbaU 

(F) 

(Telecourae) 



WOSU-TV, Columbus, Ohio 
Prc^^ram Schedule, We^ of C^rtober 29 
MONDAY. OCTOBER 29 


PM 

S;00 Teit Pattm 
S:^ BMt in Beet S^tra 
3 :45 The Crrietopben 
4:00 Filra 

4:16 The Friendly Giant 
4:30 The BibUopliile 
4:a Pihn 

6:00 Bcrltafe the 
6:M) 1%e Badkdaoto|>e 


PM 

6:80 Water for a Nation 
6:60 News 
7:00 Afribaa 

GrMt Plaina Trilofy 
8:00 PUr by Ear 
8:M) Film 
9:00 Sporta 
9:10 Proirraia Preview 
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/ 

KETA» Okl8,hom& Crtyf Okl&hom& 

Program 8<rftadul« 


WEDNESDAY 


1:3^ Inteno»dUte Alf«bra 
1:00 ITi* Laoahioa (Sown 
t:16 Ttf A^tory 
2:80 Phyiici 

8:00 Triftmcm^ry 
8:M Sian Off 


6;M Tl» Finder 
7:00 TepeM to Towers 
7:80 Andean Art Today 
8:00 Frontieni of RaalUi 
8:80 Sift) Off 


WOl-TV, Amiis, Iowa 
Program Sohadu^ from Novambar 4-10 
MONDAY, NOVEM^R 5 


18:00 Moatly Mode 
11:18 11:16 Nawa — MiDar 
11:26 Mid I^y Waath«- - Kolb 
18:80 Farm and MariEti Diaeat 
11:46 Indoatry Pmx%6» 

1 :00 Today's Homwnakar 
1:16 Hbm for ConijwBy 
1:M) TV SdMMittiiia — Cerrant 
Emti 

1:00 AftamoMi Film Foatirml 
8:80 TV Tbaato- 
4:00 Waatward W1»>a 
4:80 Maaie Window — Pappata 


6:00 Mkdny Mooea Clab 
6:00 Ranaa Ridera 
6:M Bold JoorMy 
7:00 Danny Thoraaa Show 
7;M Voice of FirastOM 
8:00 BialK^ SlMen 

8:M Tnnaa and Talmt — Wdk 

9:80 Nawa — Biabop 
9:4^ Weather — Kolb 
9:60 Sporta — Greene 
10:00 Rapatdiean Speech 
,11:00 Two for the Show 


KUHT, Houston, Texas 
Program Uatlnga for Weak of Ootobar 22 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28 


7:80 aju. Life Sdaneaa 
8:16 ajn. Indoatry mi I^rade 
8:80 a. m . Matheanatica of F in«tw«^ 
9:16 ajtt. To be ew«M » n cwd 
9:80 aja. At Ama with T(rar 
Child 

10:00 a.m. MmiiBa eif»t off 
6:16 pja. Nawa and Vtowa 
6:M) ChOdm'a Comer 


6:80 pjn. 
6:M pun. 
7:00 |Km. 
7:M plm. 
8:00 pm. 
8:M pjn. 
9:80 pja. 
10:00 pjn. 

10:80 pJB. 


Piano laaaon 
World Wa Want 
Vis Qois 
AoMricam Albom 
Lapd'to be Free 
Aceoontina 
The Lata Edition 
Ut'a Talk Sporta 
Sifn off 


WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Michigan 
Program Sdwduio for Wook of October 29 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER SO 

1:19 pm. Haadlina Nawa 4:M pjn. BodnldB Bob 

8:80 pjn. Ladiaa Thaa 6:00 Hate 

4:00 pjB. 6:29 pjB. HaadUna News 

4:19 pjD. H ea dline Ncwa 6:80 pjs. Man in tha 
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6.00 p.m. 

Sports Whirl 

8:00 

p.nL 

Anmrican Alhura 

6:15 pjn. 

TdeditiiHi 

8:^ 

pJSL 

American Wh A HuBMr 

6:S0 pjzL 

Facts of Medkim 

9:00 

PML 

Spartan Sport-Ute 

7:00 pjn. 

Public Health 

9:80 

pjSL 

Abstractions 

7:29 p.m. 

Hmdline News 

9:46 

fua. 

News and Sign Off 

7:50 pjn 

B^Hoanoe of Words 




Appendix J, — State- Wide Networks of 
Educa^nal TV Stains 


EducfttionAl Are* Chann*! 

.Uabama 

WAIQ — Andaliui* i 

WBIQ — Blnninxti*m.. 10 

WTIQ — Hanford 7 

< Program Caotm at 
Unirenity of Alaba- 
ma, Birm<^nHam, and 
A l a b a m a Polytechnic 
Inatitata in Aobam) 


PUMUDA 

Florida State Unircr- 
aity — Telia ha wee.,- 11 
Unireraity of Florida — 

GainaariU* g 

WJCT — Jadncmrille.- 7 
WTHS-TV — Miami... 2 
Commanity 

Tampa — St 
P«t*r»burg ... 8 

Gboocia* * 

WGTV — Atham 8 

WETV — Atlanta 80 

Community 

Colambaa 84 

Sarannah S 

iLUNOn 

WlLL-TV — Champa ign- 

Urbana 12 

WTTW — ChkacD 11 

Cmnmanity 

Carbondale 61 

DaKalb 01 

Paoria 17 

Rodtford 4i 


8pi~ti^i iVid — 86 


Educational Area Channal 

LoiTtaiANA* a 

ELSE — Monroe 8 

WYES — 

New Orieana 2 

Commanity 

BaUm Bou^ 84 

Lain Chartoe 19 

Minnemta* 

KTCA — Minneapcdia- 

St Paul 2 

Community 

Duluth 8 


Ohio* 

WCET — Clndnnall-.- 48 
WOSU-TV — C(daadnia 84 
WMUV-TV — Oxfords. 14 
WGTE-TV — Toledo... 80 
PuUie Schools — 

Qavaland 25 

State Unirersity — 

Bowlin* Green — 

Cmamunity 

Aki^ 55 

Daytm 16 

Oklahoma* 

KETA-TV — Oklahoma 

City-Nonaaa IS 

. KQED-TV — Tulsa. 11 

Oklahoma A A M — 

Stillwatar 69 

Community 

Enid 27 

lEwhrn 28 

Muitofas 45 
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Educational Area Channel 

North Carolina 

WUNC-TV — 

Chapel Hill 4 

State Collegfe — Raleigh 4 
Woman’s Collet — 

Greensboro 4 

*Studios on campus, 
relaying programs to 
Chapel Hill 


New York 

WTVZ — Albany 17 

WQTV Binghampton 46 

WTVF — Buffalo 23 

WIET — Ithaca 14 

WREG — New York-_ 26 

WROH — Rochester 21 

WHTV — Syracuse 43 

Community 

Malone 66 

Poughkeepsie 83 

Rome-Utica 26 


Oregon* 

KOAC-TV — Corvallis 7 


a 

Educational Area Channd 

University of Oregon 9 

^ Community 

Portland lo 

Salem ig - 

Puerto Rico 

WIPR-TV — San Juan. 6 
Commonwealth — 


Hayaguex 3 

Wisconsin* 

WHA-TV— Madison 21 

WMVS-TV— MUwaukee .10 
State Authority 

Adams 68 

Chilton 24 

Eau Claire 19 

La Crosse 32 

Marinette 88 

Park Palls 18 

Shell Lake 80 

Superior 8 

Wausau 46 


Rollcall of Colleges by Stat^ 


Appendix K. — 

Alabama 

Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 

University of Alabama 

California 

College of the Pacific 
San Diego State College 
San Francisco State Colleg:e 
San Jose State College 
University of California 
University of Southern 
California 

Colorado 

University of Colorado 
I University of Denver 

Connecticut 

University of Connecticut 
Yale University 


Delaware 

University of Delaware 

District of Columbia 

American University 
The Catholic University 
of America 

Geo/^town University 
* The George Washington 
University 

Flcbuda 

Florida State University 
University of Florida 
University dfMiaimi 
University Ta'nyia 

Gemicu ^ ^ ' » 

En^ory UniVeraity 
Georg^ Institute of 
Techdblogy 

Univeriity of Georgia 


^Network proposed 
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Illinois 

Chicago Junior Colleges 
De Paul University 
Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Loyola University 
Northwestern University 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 

INPIANA 

1 Butler University 
' Indiana State Teachers 
College 

Indiana University 

IOWA 

Iowa State College * 
University of Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas State College 
(Manhattan) 

University of Kansas 

Maryland 

The Johns Hopkins University 
University of Baltimore 
University of Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Boston Oillegp 
Boston University 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Tufts College 

University of Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Michigan State University 
University of Detroit 
University of Michigan 
Wayne University 

Missouri 

St. I^uis University 
Stepnens College 
Washington University 

Montana 

Montana State University 
NraRASKA 

Creighton University 
University of Omaha 


New'J^isey 

Rutgers University 
Seton Hall University 

New Y(mK 

Ckilumbia University 
C!orneU« University 
New York University 
State University of New York : 
College for Teachers, Albany 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 
Teachers College, Brockport 
Teachers (College, Fredonia 
' Teachers (killege, New Paltz 
Teachers Oillege, Oneonta 
Syracuse University 
The University of Rochester 
Union College and University 

North Carolina 

East Carolina College 
State College — Raleigh 
State Teachers College 
University of North Carolina 
i at Chapel Hill 
Woman's College 

Ohio 

Miami University 
The Ohio State University 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Toledo 
Xavier University 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Ck>Uege 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Tulsa 

Oregon 

Oregon State College 
University of Oregon 
University of Portland 

Pennsylvania 

(Chatham 0>Uege 
DuquMne University 
Temple University 
> The Pen^lvania Sti^ 
Univer^ty 

University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 

Puerto Rico 

University of Puerto iUco 







Eh(»)B Island 

Brown University 
University of Rhode Island 

Tenncsskb 

George Peabody College 
for Tochers 
Memphis State College 
Southwestern at Memphis 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 

Texas 

St Mary’s University 
of San Antonio 
San Antonio 
Southwestern University 


Trinity University 
University of Houston 
University of Texas 

Utah 

University of Utah 

^Washington 

Gonsaga University 
State College of Washington 
Universky of Seattle 
University of Washington 

Wisconsin 

Marquette University 
Milwaukee Vocational Sdioob 
University of Wisconsin 
snd many others. 
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